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RELIEF FOR THE SUPREME COURT. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States is between three 
and four years behind its docket. An appeal or writ of error 
taken in 1884, or during the first six months of 1885, may be 
reached, argued, and decided at the present term. An appeal 
taken now cannot in the ordinary course be disposed of until 
1892 or 1898. A curious index of the growth and prosperity 
of the country, this docket! After the court was organized, 
in 1790, no business of inportance was transacted for several 
terms, and it was not until after the commencement of the present 
century that the average of causes on the calendar exceeded ten. 
Karly in 1800, however, the number increased to fifty. Twenty 
years later, and during all that golden age of American juris- 
prudence when Marshall, Story, and Livingston were on the 
bench, and Webster, Wirt, Pinkney, Clay, and Dallas were at the 
bar, there were still less than two hundred causes on the docket, 
and seldom did the court dispose of more than seventy-five at a 
single term. To-day, although the amount necessary to confer 


jurisdiction was, in 1875, increased from $2,000 to $5,000, the 


number of causes on the docket is about 1.450. This increase has 
not been sporadic and exceptional, but sure and steady. 

During the period from 1880 to the present year, the average 
number of causes disposed of annually has been 431; the average 
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number added to the docket, 461; and the average number 
actually considered by the court, being the causes orally argued 
or submitted on printed briefs, 307. The rest of the causes 
disposed of, above the latter number, were stricken from the 
docket or dismissed under the rules. This would make an aver- 
age of about thirty-four causes annually in which each of the 
nine judges is required to write out the judgment of the court. 
The lesson taught by these figures is this: Although the court 
has each year increased its labors, so that more causes are dis- 
posed of at a single term than during a whole decade half a cent- 
ury ago, the fact yet remains that the business is gradually gain- 
ing upon the court. Notwithstanding its heroic effort to shake 
itself free, it is gradually sinking under the weight of fast- 
accumulating appeal records. The evils of the present condition 
of affairs are grave, immedicable, and, in many cases, well-nigh 


intolerable. He suffers wrong who is denied the opportunity to 


enforce a right. Justice postponed is injustice. To refuse a 
hearing to a litigant is to do him affirmative mischief. The cases 
are not few in which a court might as well turn the suitor at 
once from the temple of justice as close the door in his face for 
four years. 

Take an illustration. A patentee obtains a decree at the cir- 
cuit. An injunction issues. Competitors are notified, warned, 
and threatened. The air is made murky by fluttering clouds of 
circulars “to the trade.” Industrious agents, vigorous attorneys, 
collectors, nimble with the hope of coming commissions, appear 
with the unanimity and precision which animated the followers 
of Roderick when “his whistle garrisoned the glen.” Nothing 
is left undone. A sculptor, ambitious to personify Activity, could 
find no better model for his marble than a successful patentee 
with a newly-granted injunction in his hand. The result is easily 
imagined. Infringers are remorselessly pursued, competition is 
stifled, monopoly is triumphant. For years the patentee, unmo- 
lested, reaps a golden harvest. At last the patent is considered 
by the Supreme Court and is pronounced invalid. What redress 
have the defendants or the public? None. The wrong has been 
successfully consummated. Judge Grover once said that a de- 
feated party had two remedies; he could appeal, or he could go 
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down to the tavern and swear at the court. In the circumstances 
suggested neither remedy is available. 
But the hardship to a meritorious inventor may be equally 


disastrous. His patent is overthrown at circuit; infringers appear 


in swarms. The more valuable the patent the more diligent and 
pestiferous they become. The patentee has no power to prevent 
this. He is as harmless as a caged tiger. His teeth are drawn. 
When his appeal is reached, as is frequently the case, the patent 
has expired. He succeeds in the appellate court, but its judg- 
ment is mere brutum fulmen. The opportunity has passed. The 
princely income which was lawfully his has been appropriated 
by others. He has been ruined. Another instance of “the man 
from Shropshire.” But it is ummecessary to multiply examples. 
The injustice of the present condition must be manifest to all. 
It is entirely clear that some remedy must be adopted. What 
shall it be? 

Various suggestions have from time to time been made having 
in view a radical reconstruction of the judicial system, an increase 
of judges, and the establishment of an intermediate appellate court. 
All these plans require general legislation. Perhaps the most 
widely approved has been the so-called ‘ Davis bill.” The prin- 
cipal features of this measure are the establishment of a Court of 
Appeals in each of the nine circuits, to consist of the circuit jus- 
tice, the circuit judges, and two of the district judges. Two ad- 
(litional cirevit judges for each circuit are provided for. Where 
the sum or value in dispute exceeds $10,000, the judgments of 
the Court of Appeals may be reviewed by the Supreme Court. 
This bill passed the Senate May 12th, 1882, and then disappeared 
from legislative cognizance. 

A bill, understood to have been prepared by the Attorney- 
General and referred to in his report for the year 1885, was intro- 
duced in the Senate January 5th, 1886, by Senator Jackson. It 
proposes to take away all original jurisdiction from the Circuit 
Courts and vest it in the District Courts. It adds two judges to 
the Circuit Court of each circuit and gives that court appellate 
jurisdiction only. A similar bill was introduced at the last ses- 
sion of the House of Representatives by Mr. Rogers, and, though 
a substitute was reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, it 
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met the same fate as its predecessors. Measures embodying tne 
same general features were introduced as long ago as 1854 by 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas, and in 1863 by Senator Ira Harris. 
Since then bills based upon similar principles have on various 
occasions been introduced by members of both houses of Congress, 
and always with the same result—failure. 

Of the objections to these measures, some are wise and some 
are otherwise. It is said, and said truly, that the Davis bill makes 


the Supreme Court a rich man’s tribunal, and denies to a poor 


litigant, whose quarrel involves less than $10,000, the benefit of 
an appeal. Moreover, it is quite clear that if the original jurisdic- 
tion now vested in the Circuit Courts is taken away and given to 
the District Courts, in addition to what they now possess, it will, in 
some of the districts, be an absolute impossibility for the district 
judge, with this enormous increase, to do the work required of 
him. On the other hand, the judges of the Circuit Courts, de- 
prived as they are of all but appellate jurisdiction, will, in some 
of the circuits, have hardly enough business to occupy them dur- 
ing three months out of the twelve. 

The further objection is urged that it is partial and unwise 
legislation to make the same increase of the judicial force in all 
the circuits. The circuit having the greatest volume of litigation 
transacts ten times the business of the circuit having the least. 
In 1886 there were pending in the second circuit 16,133 causes, 
and in the ninth circuit 1,600 causes, and yet it is proposed to add 
two judges to each. This is manifestly unfair. Again, it is in- 
sisted that the ultimate end to be attained, the relief of the 
Supreme Court, will not be reached by any of these measures, 
unless the objectionable feature which increases the jurisdiction 
to $10,000 be retained. There will be more judges, more courts, 
greater opportunity for prolonging litigation, but the number of 
causes which reach the court of last resort will not be lessened. 

It is true that the present system, especially in criminal 
causes, furnishes inadequate opportunities for review in a large 
number of instances; but the complaints have not been loud or 
bitter, and many persons prefer the speedy and definite results of 
the federal practice, abrupt and arbitrary though it may some- 
times seem, to the evils resulting from the pernicious system of 
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perpetual and unrestrained appeals which is permitted in many 
of the States. It is an easy matter, under some of these codes, 
for shrewd and unscrupulous practitioners, the Quirks, Gammons, 
and Snaps of the profession, who are adepts in handling the 
machinery of practice, so to “ gerrymander, zigzag, and bewitch ” 
a cause with the delays of fribbling and unconscionable appeals, 
that a meritorious cause of action is frequently lost in an endless 
snarl of empty litigation. Is there not wisdom in the suggestion 
that the main features of the system which has worked success- 
fully for nearly one hundred years shall be retained? Let it be 
added to and improved from time to time as the exigencies of 
business may require, but permit no radical and sweeping 
changes to be made. Why not let well enough alone? We 
have courts enough already—too many. Why create more? 

It has also been proposed, as a solution of existing difficulties, 
that the justices of the Supreme Court shall be increased from 
nine to fifteen or more, and the court divided into sections. To 
say nothing of the constitutional objection to this scheme (the 
Constitution providing for one Supreme Court), it would impair 
its usefulness, mar its prestige, and convert it into an unwieldy 
and intractable body—a sort of town meeting or committee of 
the whole. Experience teaches that a judicial body composed of 
more than nine members is impracticable. In a great majority of 
the States the number of judges composing the court of last resort 
is five or less than five. In none is it more than nine. Fifteen 
judges sitting in banc can dispose of but little more business than 
nine, and to divide the court into sections would lead to a clash- 


ing of authority and other deplorable results. The country is 
proud, and justly proud, of the Supreme Court. With rare ex- 


ceptions its members have been taken from the wisest, the best, 
the purest of the land. It is hardly too much to say, taking into 
consideration the ability of its members and the great interests 
committed to their care, that it is the ablest court in Christendom. 
Let it be spared the dangerous surgery of legislation. Let it be 
kept forever as a proof that even in a republic the vandal hand 
of change can leave one institution inviolate, an object of respect 
and admiration if not of reverence. 

But the decisive objection to any of these plans for relief is 
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that they are impracticable. To judge from the past, no general 
legislation can be had. It is doubtless true that twenty leading 
members of Congress, fairly representing the sentiment of the 
two great parties and actively and aggressively in earnest, could 
pass a wise and prudent measure which would remedy not only 
the evil under discussion, but other defects, inconsistencies, and 
unfair features of the federal judicial system. But, apparently, 
the men are not to be found. For twenty-five years, certainly, 
has the necessity for some relief been patent. Urgent appeals 
have been made from official and unofficial sources, in vain. The 
session just closed was the longest on record, but the only measure 
relating to the federal courts which was passed was one of re- 
trenchment and reform. It reduced the number of bailiffs in at- 
tendance upon a term of court from five to three. Thus is saved 
to the Treasury of the United States the per diem allowance of 
two dollars which these men receive. 

Many of the police courts of our large cities have vastly 
greater facilities for the speedy and orderly transaction of busi- 
ness than the courts of the United States. When, therefore, the 
necessities of government require that a still more rigid economy 
shall be practiced toward them, it would seem that the legisla- 


tive mind is not in so serene and unbiased a state of receptivity as 
to justify the expectation of relief from that source based upon 
any general and radical changes. It remains to be seen what can 
be done by the Supreme Court itself, aided, perhaps, by some 
simple legislation to which no valid objection can be urged. 


As already noted, the court is now able at each term to dispose 
of nearly as many causes as are added to its calendar. In other 
words, the average number disposed of has been 431, and the 
average number added has been 461. Were it possible to devote 
twice as much time to the sessions of the court, it is clear that twice 
as many causes would be disposed of. If a balance of but one 
hundred causes were in favor of the court, assuming that the con- 
ditions of the last eight years hold good for the next eight years, 
the court will in that time have cleared off its arrearages. Once 
abreast with its work, it will probably have little difficulty in 
keeping up, for the present indications are that the number of 
causes will not be increased. The act of 1887 materially restricts 
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the right of removal of causes from the State to the federal courts. 
The effect of this act is already manifest in the Circuit Courts, 
and must soon make itself felt in the Supreme Court. 

The court now begins its sessions on the second Monday of 
October, pursuant to statute. It adjourns usually about the 
middle of May, to enable the justices to go to their several 
circuits. Deducting the holiday recess of ten days, and the 
February recess of a month, there remain twenty-six weeks dur- 
ing which the court is actually in session. But Monday in each 
week is devoted principally to reading opinions and hearing 


° ‘ . . 
motions, and Saturday, being conference day, the court does not 


sit. But four days a week, therefore, are devoted to the hearing 
of causes. The sessions last four hours each day, from twelve 
until four o’clock. The remaining time is devoted to consulta- 
tion, study, and the preparation of opinions. In other words, out 
of three hundred and sixty-five days the court hears arguments 
on about one hundred and ten, and disposes on the average of four 
causes a day. If Mondays were utilized, twenty-six more days 
would be added; and should the court begin a month earlier and 
sit a month later, that would again increase the working-days by 
forty. Thus would two hundred and sixty causes be added to 
the list of those disposed of. 

But the question is asked, How can this be done? How is 
the additional time to be obtained? The justices are hard and 
conscientious workers. Their time is now fully employed, in 
court in hearing arguments and out of court in examining the 
law and preparing their decisions. When not at Washington 
they are occupied largely in holding Circuit Courts. They can 
do no more. Three answers suggest themselves. 

1. While the present exigency exists, let the justices of the 
Supreme Court give up holding Circuit Courts. Their time can 
be spent at Washington more advantageously than elsewhere. 2. 
Let the reading of opinions be omitted, in order that another 
working-day may be added to the week. 38. Where judgments 
are affirmed, dispense with long written opinions, except in suits 
involving constitutional questions or questions of general interest. 

There is no longer reason or necessity for placing the addi- 
tional burden of holding Circuit Courts upon the justices of the 
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Supreme Court. The reason for this anomalous feature in the 
federal judiciary was apparently two-fold; it was both practical 
and sentimental. Practical, because it gave the justices some- 
thing to do, there being little or no appellate business for years 
after the court was organized; and sentimental, because it was 
thought that in this way they would be brought nearer the peo- 
ple and prevented from organizing a species of judicial aristoc- 
racy. In the fierce and bitter contentions which succeeded the 
revolution and crystallized in the Constitution, it appears that the 
fear of class and caste was the animating force which actuated a 
great majority of the men who helped to frame that inspired docu- 
ment. They grew pallid with apprehension before the faintest 
phantom of privilege, and saw a menace to the republic in many 
harmless and necessary measures which the most fanatical re- 
publican of to-day views with indifference. It was the logic of 
the situation, the reaction from tyranny. The necessity for re- 
sisting monarchical tendencies has passed away. There is no 
longer ground for fear in that direction. Respect and reverence 
for authority is surely not a national vice. The highest in 
station, the noblest, the most refined must take their chances in 
the pushing, driving, heedless multitude. There is more danger 
now from the anarchist than from the aristocrat. The despotism 
of license is more to be dreaded than the despotism of law. 

No valid objection can be urged to the suggestion that the 
justices of the Supreme Court shall be confined to the labors of 
that court. Nor would their withdrawal from the circuits occa- 
sion any serious inconvenience so far as the prompt discharge of 
business is concerned. Why, then, should this unnecessary pro- 
vision of the law be retained? The reasons which created it are 
obsolete. It compels the justices to discharge duties which can 


be discharged by others, and withdraws them from duties infinitely 
more important, which no one else can perform. It enables a 
judge of an appellate court to sit in two courts, and review in one 
the decision he has rendered in the other. This power is thought 


by many wise and honest men to be not only unbecoming but 
dangerous. It has been discarded in most of the States. Should 
the attention of Congress be called to the subject by the justices 
themselves, or by the executive, or by some other recognized 
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authority, it is hardly possible that a repeal of this law would pe 
refused. But even if Congress should neglect to act, why is not 
the remedy still with the court? Suppose that while the docket 
is so overburdened, the justices should simply refuse to do circuit 
duty; who, having knowledge of the facts, would criticise their 
course? 

It is well known that when the court was organized it 
was a serious question whether the judges could legally be re- 
quired to hold Circuit Courts. During the last days of the admin- 
istration of President Adams an act was passed (February 13th, 
1801) which settled the question. It relieved them from circuit 
duty entirely, and confined them to the labors of the Supreme 
Court, two sessions of which were required to be held annually. 
The repeal was not popular under the new order of republican- 
ism which succeeded to power under Jefferson, and the old sys- 
tem was restored by the act of April 29th, 1802. The restoration 
was carried only after a vigorous and fierce opposition, its oppo- 
nents insisting with great force and spirit that it was both unwise 
and unconstitutional. One of those who entertained this opinion 
was Chief-Justice Marshall. He wrote a circular letter to his 
associates, stating that, after giving the subject careful considera- 
tion, he had reached the conclusion that they could not be re- 
quired to hold other courts or perform judicial functions not con- 
nected with the court of which they were members. He said 
that if his brethren concurred with these views he would peremp- 
torily decline to sit at circuit and abide the consequences. On 
the legal proposition they were unanimous, but from motives of 
public policy they thought it wiser to bow to the will of the leg- 
islature, especially in view of the fact that precedent was in favor 
of such a course. So Marshall went down to the Virginia circuit. 
His right to hold it was challenged on the ground that he held 
no commission as circuit judge. The cause which presented this 
point was carried to the Supreme Court, and the question set at 
rest on the ground of precedent. The court held that it was not 
illegal for judges of the Supreme Court to hold Circuit Courts.* 

There has never been a decision that it was illegal for them 
not to hold Cireuit Courts. Even if the question could be pre- 


* Stuart v. Laird, 1 Cranch Reports, 299. 
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sented, and it is difficult to see how it can be, it is thought 
that the well-known views of Marshall must prevail. It is not 
possible to comply literally with the law imposing this duty, 
and if it should be suspended altogether while the great tribunal 
is struggling under its increasing load of work, not only would 
no censure attend the act, but it would be greeted with approval 
and acclaim. But it is only in the improbable event that Con- 
gress should refuse to act that such drastic measures need be 
resorted to. 

How else can business be expedited? One of the time-hon- 
ored and impressive ceremonies of the court is the public reading 


of its judgments on Mondays. In this manner a large part of the 


session of that day is consumed. No one with any regard for the 
past should wish to see a custom so full of dignity, so ancient, so 
imposing swept away. Surely here if anywhere the irreverent de- 
mand for change, the all-leveling processes of modern reform, 
should be withstood. And yet even in this high tribunal a cere- 
mony which has little but antiquity to commend it must at some 
time, sooner or later, succumb to the restless march of progress. 
An age of type-writers, stenographers, and telephones will not 
patiently wait upon the methods of a half-century ago. 
** New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

The decisions thus promulgated may be of causes which orig- 
inated in Maine, California, Michigan, or Florida. The coun- 
sel who argued them have long since reached their respective 
homes, and there await the telegram which is to announce glory 
or the grave to their clients. No one who has the slightest in- 
terest in the decisions thus announced is present unless by acci- 
dent. So far as any practical result is obtained, the manuscripts 
might as well be delivered to the court crier and read by him at 
midnight from the dome of the Capitol. It is safe to assume that 
this system has been discontinued by every State court. In the 
New York Court of Appeals a list of the decisions is filed and 
published, and a copy of the opinions can be obtained from the 
reporter. 

Again, what objection could there be to adopting a rule that 
until the arrearages are cleared off no opinion shall be written 
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where the judgment is affirmed, except in cases of general interest 
and those involving constitutional law? Very much time would 
thus be economized. The preparation of a legal opinion requir- 
ing great care in the use of language, an accurate and painstak- 
ing statement of the facts, and a summary of the law deemed 
applicable, is often the work of weeks; the manual labor alone is 
immense. All this would be saved. And besides, the example 
thus set by the highest tribunal in the land would be followed 
by inferior courts, to the infinite relief of lawyers, judges, clients, 
everybody—the booksellers alone excepted. 

Within the memory of men still living it was not a difficult 
task for a lawyer in active practice to familiarize himself with all 
the leading American decisions. How is it now? Unless his 
memory is abnormally developed he cannot retain the names of 
the reports even, much less their contents. There are State 
reports of assorted varieties, big and little, district reports, and 
federal reports. The surrogates’ courts and courts of the larger 
cities contribute their volumes, while an innumerable mass of 
daily, weekly, and monthly publications from the North-west, 
the South-west, the Atlantic, and the Pacific flutter about the 
head of the bewildered practitioner in a confusion of legal tongues 
—a judicial Babel. The result is that in this multitude of au- 
thorities, both luminous and fuliginous, no proposition, however 
absurd, is required to stand without apparent support. The 
lawyer of the present, instead of basing his judgment upon broad 
general principles of right, is too apt to spend his time and waste 
his faculties in delving and searching among the yellow-covered 
literature of a public law library (no one but a millionaire 
can afford one of his own) for some case similar to the one in 
hand. He shrinks into a mere “ decision-index or an echo.” He 
becomes a patient toiler searching for the threads of precedent to 
twist a rope with which to strangle principle. There is “ author- 
ity’ enough at present to last without addition for a hundred 
years. 

A writer who took the pains to gather the statistics asserts 
that from December, 1886, to August, 1887—a period of eight 
months—the Supreme Court and the courts of last resort of the 
various States rendered 8,325 decisions, in most of which opinions 
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were written. This fora part of a year and a part only of the 
courts. Is it surprising that this deluge of reports has diluted 
legal science and almost swept away the great landmarks of the law? 


The American wants results, not reasons. He frequently gets 


reasons without results. No other country can in this respect 
compare with us in fecundity. English reports are comparatively 
few and English judges comparatively brief. The writer heard 
Lord Coleridge say that it was the boast of one of the most 
learned jurists who ever adorned the bench of England, that he 
never kept but one case over night, and in that one he rendered 
his judgment on the morning following the trial. In the French 
Cour de Cassation the decisions are rendered orally immediately 
after the argument. They go in for a right determination in each 
case, and are not hampered by what they may have said in a 
similar cause years before. The only way to stop this advancing 
flood is for judges to write less. So long as decisions are put in 
printable form, some one will be found to publish them. If the 
highest and ablest court in the land should set the example, who 
would complain? The change in procedure might excite a pass- 
ing comment, but the few who would criticise would be lost in 
the multitude who would applaud. 

Unless these or kindred measures are adopted the court 
will fall hopelessly behind. Nothing then remains but some 
heroic, and probably empirical, remedy. Some measure may 
be adopted as a last recourse which will destroy the court 
or irretrievably impair its dignity and power. To increase the 
present number of its members and split the court into sections 
would be a grievous error. The court should be left as it is, the 
one institution in the country to which all sorts and conditions 
of men bow with pride akin to veneration. If the present exi- 
gency can be met the future can be controlled. The existing 
system has worked well for nearly a hundred years; let it alone. 
Give the justices time to do the work of the Supreme Court. 
Cease to vex them with the business of the lower courts. Make 
them appellate judges solely, 

“And all is made right which so puzzles us here.” 


ALFRED CONKLING COXE. 
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Ir is not very easy to over-estimate the extent to which the 
modern mind has been stirred by the doctrines popularly asso- 
ciated with the name of the late Charles Darwin. There is no 
department of human thought, no sphere of human life, in which 
the influence of what is called the evolutionary philosophy is not 
felt. I say advisedly, “ what is called”; for evolution really ex- 


hibits the mode, not the cause, of development, and its ascer- 
tained facts lend themselves to various interpretations. When, 
however, the evolutionary philosophy is spoken of, the hypothesis 
of the universe so elaborately formulated by Mr. Spencer is very 


generally meant. It is this hypothesis which Professor Huxley 


‘ 


has blessed and approved as the “only complete and methodical 
exposition of the theory of evolution” known to him, “a work 
that should be carefully studied by those who desire to become 
acquainted with the tendencies of scientific thought.” This 
seems to be fair enough. No one can deny to Mr. Spencer the 
praise of method, or, in a certain sense, of completeness; and un- 
questionably he does exhibit clearly the tendencies of an in- 
fluential school of contemporary physicists. His “system of 
philosophy ” is an attempt to rebuild the edifice of human knowl- 
edge on the one foundation of evolution; he seeks to explain 
the wondrous All by his one law of “the persistence of force.” 
Well, I, for my part, do not doubt that all future theories of the 
universe will have to reckon with the facts so industriously col- 
lected by Mr. Spencer, and with the speculations into which he 
has so ingeniously fitted them. I take leave to doubt, however, 
whether the reading of the doctrine of evolution of which he 
is the preacher will ultimately be accepted as the true one. It 
appears to me too narrow, too mechanical, too inadequate to life. 
Complete as it may be in itself, it leaves out of sight vast ranges 
of facts not less but far more important than those with which it 
deals. It does not completely harmonize and synthesize the 
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totality of human experience. At present, however, it is un- 
questionably a most potent factor in the world’s thought. 

A recent writer has truly observed: “In England and 
America Mr. Herbert Spencer is the philosopher.” His _philoso- 
phy falls in with the general intellectual tendencies of the Eng- 
lish-speaking races. We boast ourselves a practical people. 
For abstract speculation we have little taste. In every depart- 
ment of intellectual activity this is so. We have had many able 
lawyers, but no great jurisprudents; many eminent physicians, 
but no founders of new medical schools; many excellent clergy- 
men, but no masters of theological speculation, or even of 
biblical exegesis. We dwell, and we are proud of it, in the 
relative, the phenomenal, the concrete. The absolute, the nou- 
menal, the abstract we relegate to those whom we contemptu- 
ously characterize as transcendentalists, doctrinaires, dreamers. 
We like to go by the facts. We leave it to German and French 
professors to give to those “airy nothings,” as we esteem them, 
which they call ideas, “a local habitation and a name.” 

Nothing could be less favorable to the cultivation of meta- 
physics than this national temper. For the object of metaphysics, 
in the proper sense of the word, is that very absolute from which 


the English mind turns away. Hence it welcomes a philosophy 


which, like Mr. Spencer’s, is avowedly a philosophy of relativity. 
He labels the absolute “unknowable.” He restricts us to a 
knowledge of relations between relations. He follows the ordi- 
nary method of the experimental sciences. He puts aside the 
inquiry into final causes and substances and the nature of things, 
and bids us confine our attention to phenomena. He disclaims 
the name of materialist, and I certainly have no wish to impose 
it upon him. But in good logic the outcome of his teaching 
regarding the relativity of knowledge and the persistence of force, 
is the doctrine of self-existing matter. Indeed, he tells us in 
terms, in a well-known passage in his “ Essays’ 

‘The proposition that an originating mind is the cause of evolution is 
a proposition that can be entertained only so long as no attempt is made 
to unite in thought the two terms in the alleged relation.” 

Take away the unknowable, and Mr. Spencer's doctrine is 
practically materialism, and that of a very crude kind. And 
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what difference can the unknowable make to the mass of men? 
I am far from denying that to Mr. Spencer himself and his 
more cultivated disciples, it may make a great deal of differ- 
ence to be able to turn from his speculative physics to worship 
in silence they know not what. But systems of philosophy 
gradually penetrate the general mind, and exercise influence over 
the vast mass of men, who are not subtle and refined. And 
assuredly the portion of Mr. Spencer's philosophy which will be 
most widely received and believed is not his doctrine of the 
unknowable. “ Parson, this is no time for conundrums,” said 
the wounded Confederate soldier to the minister of religion who 
inquired, ‘Do you believe in God?” The vast majority of the 
combatants in the battle of life will assuredly treat Mr. Spencer’s 
unknowable as a conundrum, and will give it up. For them 
his teaching will assume the form of a crude disbelief in what- 
ever lies out of the senses’ grasp. He calls his system “ trans- 
figured realism.” But the multitude are and ever must be naive 
realists. I feel very sure that the practical effect of Mr. Spencer's 
philosophy has been to promote the elevation of materialism into 
the reigning creed of the day in the English-speaking races. 

There are those of my critics who lose patience with me when 
I speak of materialism in this way. But the more closely I ex- 
amine the intellectual and spiritual condition of the world, the 
more clearly does it seem to me that the great issue is between a 
conception of life based wholly on the senses and a conception 
based on reason, intellect, spirit. I have elsewhere said: 

‘All systems of philosophy may be reduced to two great classes. 
Everything depends upon the point of departure. The recognition of the 
consciousness of the Ego by itself, or the non-recognition—there is the rad- 
ical difference. There is a whole universe between the system which starts 
from the soul as the true Ego, the form of the body, and the philosophy 
which starts from the physical organism.”* 


When I speak of the materialism of Mr. Spencer's philosophy, 
I use the word, not as a term of vituperation, but merely for 
want of a better to express my meaning. Of course there is 
materialism and materialism. There is the materialism of La 
Mettrie with his “Z’ Homme Machine,” and the materialism of Mr. 
Spencer with: his unknowable in the background. And between 


* «‘ Chapters in European History,”’ Vol. II., p. 160. 
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these two there are many gradations. So it is with the opposed 
doctrine. Who shall reckon the varieties which lie between the 
purely subjective idealism, so noble and poetical, of Berkeley, 
“moving about in worlds not realized” of spirit and mere ideas, 
and the absolute idealism of Hegel, cold, hard, and lustrous as 
a palace of ice? Moreover, it is quite possible that both doctrines 
may be held by one and the same person. Mr. Spencer, for ex- 
ample—although, as Professor Green has. pointed out, his con- 
ception of idealism seems to be pretty much that which a raw 
undergraduate might form—not unfrequently teaches it in com- 
plete unconsciousness, apparently, that he is doing anything of 
the kind. So, too, Professor Huxley, who is said—I know not 
whether truly or not—to have once laughingly observed, “I am 
a materialist before dinner and an idealist afterward.” Certainly 
in the writings of this eminent man there are passages of strictly 
idealistic meaning. Thus, in one of his “ Lay Sermons,” he says: 

‘It is an indisputable truth that what we call the material world is only 
known to us under the forms of the ideal world; our knowledge of the soul 
is more intimate and certain than our knowledge of the body.” 

But in another of these Sermons he asserts: 


‘The progress of science means the extension of the province of what 
we call matter and causation, and the concomitant gradual banishment from 
all regions of human thought of what we call spirit and spontaneity.” 


This certainly seems to me pure materialism. Professor Hux- 


ley objects to being called a materialist. In controversy with 
myself a short time ago, he protested that if he “may trust his 
own knowledge of his own thoughts,” this is “an error of the 
first magnitude.” Of course I accept unhesitatingly Professor 
Huxley’s own account of his own thoughts. But I am clearly 
of opinion—and my opinion rests upon facts within my own 
knowledge, only too numerous and too cogent—that the practical 


issue of his teaching is materialism; that he is, in truth, among 
the most successful of its preachers. In another of his Sermons 
he proposes to lead his hearers “through the territory of vital 
phenomena to the materialistic slough, and then to point to the 
path of extrication.” But I am sure that the vast majority of 
his readers never find that path. From the materialistic slough 
they neveremerge. They carry away from his writings the con- 
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viction that matter gives rise to mind by a process of natural 
causation, in which the series of causes and effects is unbroken; 
in other words, where there are physical causes at the beginning 
of the chain and mental effects at the end of it. The practical 
outcome of his writings, as of Mr. Spencer's, is materialism. 
Now this way of thinking appears to me directly hostile to 
what I must account a most precious element in our modern 
civilization—I mean the tendency to look within and to seek 
there the source of our conceptions, our decisions. This is, if I 
may so speak, a root idea of Christianity, underlying its theol- 
ogy, its ethics, its philosophy. But it is not necessarily bound 
up with Christianity. In these latter days its most distinguished 
preacher has been the illustrious Kant. The contrary doctrine 
sets out with the conviction that the thoughts and wills of men 
are purely the effect of forces inherent in external things, of which 
the true account is fet ta xdvta, which are ever changing and 
“are essentially constituted by the sum of their relations "—a 
somewhat absurd phrase, I may observe, for how can relation be 
essence? It is like saying that the outside is the inside. The 
correlations of things and forces in their varying modes is the 
theme of the new philosophy, the newness of which indeed is 
only relative, for it is at the least as ancient as the atomistic 
theory of Democritus. It denies the absolute, or, what in prac- 
tice comes to the same thing, relegates it to the domain of the 
unknowable. But that old philosophy which has hitherto dom- 
inated our civilization reposes upon the idea of the absolute—the 
absolute within us and the absolute without us. “ What we call 
the Ego,” the new philosophy tells us, “is merely a succession of 


states of consciousness.”’ 


“No,” answers the old, 
‘** We all are changed by still degrees, 
All but the basis of the soul.’ 
That abides. And the supreme reality, with which we have to 
do, abides also; in it is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 


ing. There is the category of being as well as the category of 

becoming.” That is the old-world view, which the philosophy 

of evolution, as propounded by Mr. Spencer, is attempting to 

supersede. And this new philosophy is gradually instilling itself 

into our practical life, our daily habits of thought and speech, 
40 
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our methods of viewing all things. Iam writing as a moralist, 
and intend to keep altogether outside of the sphere of theology. 
It seems to me of the utmost importance to keep the two spheres 


distinct. Mr. Herbert Spencer is, in my judgment, not well- 
founded when he tells us in his “ First Principles”: “The moral 
code is, in all cases, a supplementary growth to a religious creed.” 
Ethics does not found itself upon a divine command, but upon a 
natural and permanent revelation of the human reason. The moral 
law, which is the indefeasible rule of right and wrong, existed 
before the ephemeral race of man was evolved upon the earth, 
and will exist after our globe shall have ceased to be the abode of 
human life. Wholly independent of empirical deductions, and 
immutably true, it is, as the tragic poet speaks, “ from everlasting 
and no one knows its birthplace.” It is binding, absolutely bind- 
ing, upon us as upon the totality of existence. 

Of course to the vast majority of men, religions are the only 
philosophies, and ethical notions present themselves in the guise 
of divine commands, enforced by rewards and punishments, and 
appealing to sensuous conceptions. But, in a true sense, morality 
is independent and would subsist though churches, sacred books, 
and hierarchies were swept into oblivion. The theistic idea is 
not the starting-point, but the goal of the moral law. Accord- 
ing to the most true teaching of Kant, the concept of duty 
reached in the depths of the human consciousness implies the 
notion of a supremely just judge, to whom we have to give ac- 
count. The right order is to ground our religion on our ethical 
principles, absolute and eternal; not our ethical principles on 
our religion. But for these principles the new philosophy sub- 
stitutes the shibboleths of a sect. Its morality is not absolute 
but relative. It excludes all immutable morality and allows to 
man no inviolable rights entitled to respect semper, ubique, et ab 
omnibus. Thus, Professor Huxley expressly grounds the new 


ethics upon “ the laws of comfort ”’: 


‘‘T say that natural science, in desiring to ascertain the laws of comfort, 


has been driven to discover the laws of conduct, and to lay the foundation 
of a new morality.” * 


Mr. Spencer's ultimate test of right and wrong is “agreeable 


* «* Lay Sermons,” p. 11. 
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feeling.” For him, virtues are founded upon expediency; not 
indeed upon a direct calculation of what is expedient, but upon 
the registration of it in the human organism. But if morality is 
not a formal law, absolute as are the laws of mathematics, trans. 


cending all persons and all conditions, and sovereignly obligatory 


upon all, without regard to its consequences and without refer- 
ence to any personal end—if, I say, it is not all this, it is noth- 
ing. And as I look around the world I find only too abundant 
evidence how fast it is becoming nothing in some of the most im- 
portant provinces of man’s activity, through the debased concep- 
tion of it which the new philosophy has diffused. I have not 
now in view individual deflections from the moral code. Whether 
those deflections are more or less numerous at one time than 
another, is a question of comparatively small importance, if the 
idea upon which this code rests is generally acknowledged and 
revered; for then there is always left a principle of recovery. 
But if that idea falls into discredit, and loses its hold upon the 
popular mind, the civilization based upon it is certainly doomed. 
Kant, if I may again quote him—and assuredly I may, for he, of 
all the teachers of our age, has a right to be heard in this con- 
nection—Kant speaks in a famous passage of “the wonderful 
idea of duty, self-sustained in the soul by its own bare law, and 
ever compelling respect, if not always securing obedience.” But 
this respect must vanish—and vanishing it is—when duty is ac- 
counted merely the fashion of apprehending that “‘ adjustment of 
external relations to internal relations” called life; when the 
categorical imperative is explained by inbred selfishness plus 
the fear of the constable; when comfort or agreeable feeling 
is exhibited as the ultimate rule of ethics. The philosophy of 
relativity empties truth of its old meaning. And in every de- 
partment of human activity I note the invalidation of the moral 
idea as this philosophy wins its way into popular acceptation. 
Everywhere I discern tokens of the lowering of the ethical 
standard. I find themin art. I find them in journalism. I find 
them in politics. I find them in the view commonly taken of 
that penal law which is, in a true sense, the bond of civil society. 
I propose to consider these several subjects in future numbers of 
this review. 
W.S. LILiy. 
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THE population of the United States is made up, mainly, of 
two races of men, the Caucasian and the African, more than 
one-seventh being of the latter. In thirteen contiguous States 
nearly 40 per cent. of the inhabitants are Negroes. In three 
States the Negroes outnumber the whites. In all political 
matters the law declares these races to be equal, and secures 
to men of each all the rights, privileges, and immunities of 
citizenship that belong to men of the other. In the relations 
of these races, so different from each other in mental, moral, 
and physical characteristics, is the “ Negro question,” which is 
now receiving, and will hereafter demand in greater degree, the 
most serious consideration of thinking men of every class and of 
all sections of the country. In its calm, considerate, and coura- 
geous treatment from time to time as it presents itself for action 
is involved the welfare and tranquillity of both races, and no 
one who rightly estimates its difficulties and importance will ap- 


proach a discussion of it in any prejudiced or partisan temper. 


For twenty years politicians have been playing with it as children 
with fire, gaining nothing themselves and aggravating a situation 
fraught with danger from the beginning. There are indications 
that its gravity is now impressing itself on the minds of men of 
broad views and serious purpose, who begin to realize that much 
more is at stake than the gain or loss of the doubtful political 
advantages of inconsequential party conflicts, and who manifest a 
disposition to study and investigate it in a fearless, earnest, and 
patriotic spirit. In any honest consideration of this question one 
must confront unpleasant facts at the very outset, and these will 
multiply as inquiry progresses. 

It is a question of race conflict. In whatever connection it is 
considered, whether in church or social relations, in business, 
professional, or industrial employments, or in politics, it is a 
matter of race. Every result that we have reached, or that we 
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can reach, whether it has been worked out by the Neggoes intheir 
natural progress, or by the whites in their endeavors to elevate 
the Negroes, is a consequence of race conflict. Neither race is 
responsible for the conditions that make this conflict instinctive 
and irreconcilable, and neither can avoid the issue or its conse- 
quences under the circumstances in which both are placed. 
These races, brought together here on terms of political 
equality, are not equal or homogeneous. Their amalgamation is 
impossible, because it is forbidden by the instincts of both. The 
whites of the United States have been remarkably firm and per- 
sistent in their insistence upon the maintenance of race distinc- 
tions in everything that relates to social existence and progress, 


and the Negroes have as distinctly shown their aversion to any 


relaxation of race ties and exclusiveness. The aversion is mutual, 
and, in a general sense, fixed. 

Our native Indians are a strong race, mentally and physically. 
Many examples of the highest ability in military and civil gov- 
ernment have been furnished in the history of the tribes of In- 
dians. With unquestioned capacity for the highest attainment in 
civil government, they have rejected, practically, every effort we 
have made to incorporate and identify them with our civil pol- 
ity. The pride of race, attachment to tribal relations, the ties of 
kindred, and the craving for the powers of independent self-gov- 
ernment have caused them to refuse our most sincere endeavors 
to raise them to the plane of our civilization. The pride of 
race has always lived in every Indian’s blood, and is now the 
only remaining element of his former power. Intermarriage 
with Indians has not been regarded by the whites as in deroga- 
tion of race, nor is amalgamation of the races forbidden by any 
recognized natural law, or made impossible by any distinct and 
admitted aversion; but even with this advantage, very little im- 
pression has been made on the Indians toward inducing them to 
any relaxation of their pride of race in social or governmental 
affairs. They remain unaffected by the relations and intercourse 
of centuries, at enmity with our civilization, and in conflict with 
the whites. Race aversion, amounting to hatred, exists also 
between the whites and the Chinese. Recent legislation in Con- 
gress proves this, if proof were needed. Between these inferior 
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races, also, the division is as marked and the repulsion as decided 
as it is between either of them and the whites. 

Between the African and the white race the bar to union is 
still more absolute. To remove it, if it could be removed, would 
be to lower the whites to the level of the intellectual, moral, and 
social condition of the Negroes. It would be to destroy the white 
race. One drop of Negro blood known to exist in the veins of 
a woman in this country draws her down to the social status of 
the Negro, and impresses upon her whole life the stamp of the 
fateful Negro caste, though she may rival the Easter lily in the 
whiteness of her skin. The Negroes, though they may accept 
almost any form of association with the whites, are never satis- 
fied with any admixture of the blood of the races. It relaxes the 
hold gf their own race upon their affections. Negroes of mixed 
blood are inferior among the race to which they belong. 

It is irrational to attribute these race antipathies and aver- 
sions to the laws of this country or to anything in the manner of 
their administration and enforcement. They rest upon founda- 
tions that men have not built, and are supported by ordinances 
that human power can neither enact nor amend nor repeal. After 
we have done all that we can to abolish or to neutralize these 
race distinctions and the feelings that grow out of them—attempt- 
ing to set aside the eternal laws of nature—we shall find that 
we have only marked more plainly the differences between the 


races, and that we have rooted race prejudices more deeply in 


the hearts of the inferioreraces and the whites, at least so far as 
the Chinese and Negroes are concerned. The Negro question 
is not, therefore, a southern question, but a race question, that 
appears in every phase of human existence as distinctly in the 
North, wherever a considerable number of Negroes is found, as 
in the South. 

The personal relations between the Negroes and the white 
people are more friendly in the South than in the North, because 
in the South they are based upon the recognition, by both races, 
of the leadership and superiority of the white race. This recog- 
nition of a natural and obvious fact is not offensive to the 
Negroes, and the relations that accord with it are not constrained 
or disagreeable to either race. 
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The southern white man, from long association with the 
Negroes as a dependent and inferior race, can afford to indulge 
for them an honest and cordial regard; while the white man in 
the North feels that, in any exhibition of regard for the Negro, 
he is sacrificing the dignity of his race and making a personal 
condescension. He is willing to punish himself with a certain 
self-abasement to prove to the Negro that he is no more than his 
equal, while the Negro is compelled to lower his opinion of the 
white man in order to believe what he says. 

If these race instincts and proclivities are wrong, and ap- 
peal to humanity for their correction, it by no means follows 
that the remedy is to be found within the domain of the legisla- 
tive power, either State or federal. As our Constitution care- 
fully reserves the settlement of all religious and social questions 
within the great mass of powers that were never surrendered to 
any government, but were retained by the people, we must look 
to those powers and to the arbitrament of the people, through 
the ordinances of public opinion, for the safe and final settle- 
ment of race questions in our country. The most serious and 
important questions connected with the African race will be set- 
tled in the “high chancery” of public opinion. When we 
come to make laws for the regulation of the political powers 
accorded to the African race, this important factor—public opin- 
ion—cannot be disregarded. Without its support such laws will 
fail of their purpose, however they may be sustained by force. 
Public opinion, in any part of the United States, will ultimately 
neutralize statutes that violate the instincts of the white race. 

The 13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments of the Constitution 
of the United States placed the entire Negro population, in the 
States, in their basis of national representation. They also gave 
to the Negroes entitled to vote under the permission of State laws, 
a guarantee that such permission should not be withheld by the 
States “‘on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” Each of the States conferred upon Negro men of a certain 
age the privilege of voting. The Negroes thus enfranchised 
were selected and set apart by the State laws as voters, without 


any personal selection based on merit or capacity, and were in- 
dued with power to influence the destiny of the whole country 
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through their votes. This is the extent t. which this subject was 
pushed by the law-making power. As this privilege of voting 
was the only political power that was conferred vpon any class of 
Negroes under these laws, that is the only point at which the 
legislative authority of the country can be exercised rightfully 
in favor of the Negroes as a race or class of people. 

The personal rights of the people of all races and classes are 
secured alike under our Constitution and laws, but a designated 
class of the Negro race is the only class of that race in whose 
favor there is any pretense of the existence of any special power 
or duty of legislation. The political privilege given to this 
limited number of Negroes contains the whole subject upon 
which Congress could legislate, if it has any power to regulate 
the voting of Negroes or white people in the States. The ques- 
tion of the safety of the Negro race is not involved in this 
controversy, unless we insist that Negro voters alone can pro- 
tect the rights of the Negro race. The Negro question relates 
only to the political power of those Negroes who have the privi- 
lege of voting under the State laws. They constitute about one- 
fifth of the Negro population. The other four-fifths are no more 
interested personally in preserving the ballot in the hands of 
the Negro voter than are so many white people. With one- 
fifth it is a privilege; with the remaining four-fifths it is only a 
sentiment, or question of race. 

The States have the exclusive right to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of voters. They are prohibited from giving any preference 
to a white voter over a Negro .voter, but they may give such 


preference to the white voter over the Indian or Chinaman, even 
if he isacitizen. Without the assistance of the laws of the States, 
respectively, the right of suffrage could not be completely exer- 


cised. If we grant, for the sake of the argument, that Congress 
may legislate in favor of the right of the Negro to vote in cer- 
tain elections, still the support of the people is as much needed to 
enforce that legislation as if it were a law of the State. Without 
this sustaining sentiment any law will fail. Coercion may, for 
a time, repress the practical expression of public sentiment, but 
such pressure must ultimately cease. However great it may be, 
it will only intensify opposition to laws that are in hostility to 
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the settled convictions of the white race in this country. The 
reaction of public opinion against such laws usually results in 
thoroughly removing the subject from further controversy. It is 
certain that no law can long be enforced among a people as free 
as ours when their opposition to it is sincere. This is especially 
true when such laws demand the humiliation of the white race, 
or the admission of the Negroes to a dangerous participation, as a 
race, in the affairs of our government. 

Each voter in this country represents a group of five persons, 


including himself. In his selection as the trustee of such power, 


the law alone speaks. Nobody selects him; in many instances 
nobody would select him as a representative, and he is not in the 
least responsible to those he represents for his opinions or con- 
duct. The remaining four persons of the group, who are ex- 
cluded from voting, have no sort of control over their repre- 
sentative, except through the influence of public opinion. This 
is therefore the only check upon the representative voters, who 
are otherwise more autocratic in their powers than any other class 
of men in the world. In the States of this Union, 13,000,000 of 
men rule 65,000,000 of people in everything that relates to the 
making of laws and the choice of all the officers concerned in 
government, whether civil or military. If we could silence the 
press and repress the utterances of the people, leaving the con- 
trol of our destiny solely to the uninstructed and unrestrained 
will of the voting class, our liberties would perish in the hands 
of our guardians, created by law; and “the people,” who are 
the natural guardians of the country, would find no means 
through which to exert the powers reserved to them in the Con- 
stitution. Public opinion is, at last, the mightiest agency in free 
self-government, and it will ultimately dispose of the Negro 
question according to the enlightened judgment and the will of 
the white race in the United States. 

It is not in the power of man to bring about a general in- 
fusion of the blood of the Negro race into that of the white race, 
and with this infusion to Africanize our people in their social in- 
stincts and in their ideas of government. The common law of 
Africa, which is slavery, cannot be substituted in the United 
States for the common law of England, which is liberty, and which 
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is to us as much an inheritance as slavery is to the African race. 
Public opinion will never sanction so radical a change in the 


condition and relations of these races in this country, and all the 
laws, of whatever dignity, that look in that direction will fail of 
their purpose. The votes of the Negroes will be arrayed in con- 


stant opposition to this sentiment and resolution of the white 
race, but they will never reverse this current of public opinion. 
They will only increase and strengthen it. 

The laws that give the ballot to one-fifth of the Negro race 
appeal to the race prejudice which incites them to persistent effort 
to accomplish the impossible result of race equality. ‘‘ Equal- 
ity before the law” is the phrase in which this demand is ex- 
pressed, but this condition is impossible without equality in the 
opinion and conscience of the white race. The question is the 
same in every State, North or South, where any considerable body 
of Negroes is found, and the decree of public opinion is the same. 

The Negroes are no more capable than we are of setting aside 
the natural influence of race. The honest Negro will vote with 
his race at every opportunity, just as the honest white man will 
vote with his. Every sentiment and affection of the human heart 
is engaged in behalf of the race to which the voter belongs. It 
is impossible that any man can vote impartially when a question 
is presented in which his race is believed to be vitally con- 
cerned, and it is folly to expect such a vote. The sentiment or 
public opinion of his race will control him beyond his power of 
resistance. Education, refinement, wealth, and the consciousness 
of personal merit add a stronger jealousy to the power of race, and 
continually widen the separation between the white and Negro 
races. This effect is more decided with the Negro than it is with 
the white race. It has increased every day since the Negroes were 
emancipated. They demand, with greater earnestness than ever 
before, that their representatives shall be Negroes, and not white 
men. No solidity of political affiliation can resist this burrowing 
suspicion of the Negro race that a white man is the natural 
enemy of the Negro power in government. 

We have not accomplished any good to either race by con- 
ferring upon 1,500,000 Negroes the privilege of voting. Its 
effect is only to neutralize the same number of white votes that 
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would otherwise be cast with reference to the general welfare and 
prosperity of the country. It is needless to recall the history of 
the race contests that have pervaded the ballot-box under this 
mistaken policy. The facts are present, in every election, to 
establish the existence of this national misfortune. Unless the 
voter can sink his race proclivities and aversions in his sense of 
duty to his country, it is in vain that we endeavor to compel by 
law the harmonious action of the white and Negro races, either 
in voting or in conducting the government. This impossible 
condition is hidden in the core of the Negro question, and 
neither law-makers, judges, nor executive officers can remove it. 

Whether the aversion and incongruity of the races is the result 
of slavery in the United States or of slavery in Africa, whether 
it dates back two centuries or ten, it is fixed and irreconcilable. 
No human law created this condition and none can destroy it. 
All the laws we can enact of a coercive or compulsory character 
will only intensify this aversion. They will only force the races 
wider apart the more we attempt to compel their accord, or their 


union into a homogeneous society or into political fellowship. 


As to the domination of the Negro race in the government of 
any State of this Union, the American people have already de- 
creed that it is impossible. As to the control of the government 
of any State by a few self-seeking white men, supported by the 
votes of the Negroes as a class, acting, as they would do, upon 
their race instincts and aversions, the impracticability of such a 
plan has already been demonstrated. That experiment has cost 
the country too dearly to admit of its being tried again. We 
may take the history of the Negro in politics for the last twenty 
years as a fair indication of the future influence of that race in 
our government, and it is not likely to increase in the ratio of 
the growth of that class of population. By whatever means their 
political influence has been reduced, even if it has been unlawfully 
reduced, it shows a want of governing power in that race that 
makes it a hopeless undertaking to place them in supremacy over 
the white race. Increase their numbers as we may in any State 
or political division, and leave to the Negroes alone the work- 
ing out of the result, yet they will fail to achieve the political 
control of the white people. Unite with them enough of the or- 
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ganizing and governing power of the white race to enable them to 
reach a desired result in the elections or in legislation, and it will 
be temporary and fruitless. Their jealousy of the white men, or 
of the mulattoes, whom they permit to help them into power, 
always leads them to dismiss both as soon as possible from their 
confidence and support. They go overboard, and the Negro 
takes the helm. The men who lend themselves to the Negro race 
for such purposes perish in reputation under the silent condem- 
nation of the white race, in virtue of a law of public opinion that 
they cannot escape. 

Outside pressure from people who are in no immediate danger 
and have nothing at stake but their sentiments of justice or 
philanthropy, cannot change the conduct or modify the opinions 
of those who have at risk and in charge, as a trust imposed upon 
them by the blood of kindred, all that is sacred in society and in 
family. Such pressure must result in permanent harm to the 
Negro race, while it may also seriously injure the white race 
temporarily. If the laws of the States in reference to elections, of 
which no complaint is made, are evaded, or if they are not en- 
forced, it is because public opinion sets too strongly against them. 
Laws of Congress which can be executed only through the assist- 
ance of the people of the States would meet a similar fate. 

It is not because the southern white people were once slave- 
holders that the ballot in the hands of the Negro race is regarded 
by them as a dangerous power. If all the Negroes in South 
Carolina were transferred to New Hampshire, the people of that 
State would dread the power of the ballot in their hands far more 
than the southern ex-slaveholders do. The great body of south- 
ern white voters never were slaveholders; but the farther we 
draw away from the slave era, the greater is the aversion of the 
white people to Negro rule, and the weaker the Negro becomes 
in the use of political power. We may attribute this to the per- 
verseness of the white race, and ascribe to the negro the virtue 
of integrity in his purposes and meek submission in his conduct, 
if we prefer to revile our own race in order to make excuses for 


the impotence of the Negroes as a ruling class. But, in that case, 


it is plainly a hopeless task to reform the white people so as to 
render them capable of doing justice to the Negroes as joint rulers 
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of the States, or to elevate the Negro race so as to make them 
capable, aside from mere race proclivities and race advantages, of 
estimating the privileges and power of the ballot. It is still more 
hopeless to attempt to compress into one the races of men that 
God has separated into great families, to each of which he gives 
the ideas of self-government best suited to its development into a 
higher civilization. 

The southern people are not mistaken as to the dangers of the 
ballot in the hands of the Negro race. Twenty years of experi- 
ence, beginning with eight years of the horrors of enforeed Negro 
rule, has demonstrated to them that a relapse into that condition 
would be the worst form of destruction. They are no more 


amenable to moral censure for attempting to avoid that desperate 


fate than are the people who, in all parts of our country, punish 
with instant death the Indian or Chinaman or Negro who inflicts 
a worse fate than death upon an innocent woman. Congress can 
do nothing to prevent such violations of the laws, even in the 
Territories and against its wards the Indians and Negroes, or its 
protégés the Chinamen. Our history is full of such instances, 
where the laws of the United States were violated in spite of the 
powers of this great government. Congress has often shrunk 
before public opinion in such cases, and has paid the damages to 
the sufferers while the violators of the law, thus securely fortified, 
have gone scot-free. 

Congress is looked to, by ambitious aspirants for office and 
power, as the tribunal to furnish the corrective for the alleged de- 
linquency of the people of the States in the execution of the State 
laws, whereby the Negro is said to be deprived of his suffrage. 
If Congress has such powers and can substitute in the States a 
body of people who will better execute the laws, there may be a 
chance of the success of these interested speculators in political 
“futures.” Butif the substituted people are of the Negro race, 
or if they are made up of a combination of the two races, the evi- 
dent effect would be to inflame the race animosities and aver- 
sions, and to base the success of the experiment upon that condi- 
tion. The Negroes would enter eagerly on this plan because it 
would arouse their race instincts, and the white contingent would 
join them for purposes of plunder—such as the South suffered in 
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every public office, and man by man, from 1866 to 1875. The 
result of this forced combination would be, if it were successful, 
the domination of the Negro race in the invaded States. They 
would furnish the power, and their mercenaries would furnish the 
skill, through which the capture of the State governments would 


be accomplished. Power thus gained could not be enduring, for 


the Negro would insist upon the full measure of his rights, and 
would soon kick his hirelings out of the places of honor and 
profit. Then the unconquerable power of the white race, if it 
never raised an arm in forcible resistance to such a degradation, 
would so express itself through the silent but omnipotent influ- 
ence of public opinion, that all who fostered such a warfare on 
the honor of the race would perish. But Congress has no power 
to force, or to make possible, such a condition of affairs. Pass- 
ing by, for this occasion, the discussion of the powers of Con- 
gress in the control of the ballot in the States, the policy of such 
an effort would be unwise and fearfully injurious. 

If this is a race question that the existing amendments of the 
Constitution could not settle or suppress, and if it must be solved 
at last by the will of the people as it shall be expressed either in 
support of or against the safety of entrusting political power, 
under our system of government, to the inferior Negro race, the 
question will be whether the public sentiment, or public opinion, 
or the laws, which shall furnish the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem, shall be those of the people of the States respectively which 
have this trouble to meet, or whether other States must interfere, 
through the action of Congress, to settle the matter in all its 
details. 

In support of the proposition that the people of the States 
respectively should be left free, under the Constitution, to deal 
with this difficult problem without the interference of other 
States, it is first assumed, with evident reason, that Congress can- 
not successfully control the suffrage of the people in the States 
by any means. Military coercion would only increase the diffi- 
culties, and that resort may be dismissed as impossible. What- 
ever is done to secure to the Negroes the full use of the ballot 
must be done through State laws and through public opinion in 
the States. If the belief of the white race is that the enforce- 
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ment of these laws will destroy their civilization, the laws will 
not be executed, though the refusal to execute them should cost 
the States their representation in Congress. 

It must be remembered that it was an entire race of people that 
we enfranchised with the ballot, and not the individuals of that 
race who may have been personally competent to use it with judg- 
ment for the general good of the people. Our process of enfran- 
chising the Indians is just the reverse of this. We make citizens 
of them, man by man, and upon the condition of their proving 
their capacity for citizenship by dissolving their tribal relations 
and taking lands in severalty. A plan looking to some personal 
fitness of the Negro for the high duties and corresponding powers 
of citizenship would not have shocked the common sense of the 
people, and would have collected into the body of voters in the 
States those Negroes who had at least some idea of the uses 
and value of the ballot. The plan we adopted, of transferring 
the whole of this inferior race into the body of our citizenship, 
with the powers of government, was a rash experiment, that 
has not succeeded in accomplishing any good to either race. 

Unfortunately it was thrust into the Constitution with incon- 


siderate haste, and we are repenting at our leisure the having 


dealt with this political and temporary question in the heat of 
our national animosities, as if it had been an essential part of the 
liberties of “ourselves and our posterity.” Being in the Consti- 
tution, it must be respected and obeyed by the States, for that is 
the injunction and corresponding pledge of every State. But the 
people will take the liberty of lending their moral and material 
support to the States in the enforcement of this awful blunder, 
to the extent and in the degree and in the manner that will 
cause the least interference with the “rights reserved to the 
people” in the same Constitution, among which is the right “ to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity,” 
and also “to insure domestic tranquillity.” 

Without the moral and material support of the white people 
who are affected by the presence of masses of the Negro race, 
those State laws cannot be enforced which promote the idea of 
Negro supremacy. This support will never be given, and the 
Opposition to this possible result will be so strong that it will 
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draw within its depressing power the Negro vote and the Negro 
voter, until the dread of Negro supremacy is dissipated. 

If the Negroes can be worked into the representative charac- 
ter which every voter has, under our laws, as a useful and safe 
repository of such power, while in their family connections, 
in all social relations, and in every business pursuit they are 
doomed to stand apart from the white race as a class condemned 
to an inferiority of position from which there is no escape, it will 
be done through the impression they will make on those among 
whom they live, and not by impressions made through acts of 
Congress, expressive of the opinions and wishes of people who 
know but little about them and care less, except as the means of 
increasing their own political power. 

Protestations of good will for the Negro race, when made by 
southern people, are not accepted as being sincere by those who 
believe that the ex-slaveholder and his posterity are incapable 
of sympathy or regard for that race of men. The argument, 
if applied to the ex-slave-catcher and his posterity, would 
carry with it much more logical strength. If we compare the 
condition of the Negro, caught in his native land and enslaved, 
with that of his posterity in the South as it was at the date of 
the 13th Amendment, simple justice cannot deny to the former 
slaveholding South the credit of having dealt far more generously 
with the Negroes than those who caught them in Africa or 
bought them from the slave ships. 

The southern people do not desire to deprive the Negro race 
of any power or facility that will make freedom a blessing to 


them. What they seek to avoid is the consolidation of power 


in the hands of the Negro race that will be used, through the 


incentives of race aversion, to put them in control of the govern- 
ment of the white race. 

Agitation in Congress and in political clubs will keep the 
prospect of such ascendency ever before the Negroes, and will 
create opposition to the Negro voter that, otherwise, would be 
of little effect in any respect, and would never endanger the 
personal rights of that race. If these questions are permitted to 
await the solution that experience alone can provide, through the 


conduct of the people who have befriended this race when they 
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had no other counselors or guides than the slave-hunters, and 
who have developed this class into a condition that no African 
Negro ever aspired to, the solution will not, at least, cost us the 
shame of surrendering Anglo-Saxon civilization to the rule of 
ignorance and race prejudice. If they are forced into such shape 
as Negro instincts and the greed for power, common to them and 
their white leaders, shall compel them to assume, the world can- 
not censure the southern people if they do not welcome such a 
solution of the questions as will degrade the race to which we 
belong from its traditional prestige and wipe out the memory of 
its former grand achievements. This will not be expected of the 
South; neither will it be done. 

The safe, benevolent, and wise solution of the Negro ques- 
tion can be left to the people of the States respectively, under 
the Constitution, with far greater security for every right now 


accorded to the Negroes, and for every blessing that may follow, 


than it can be to the politicians and agitators in other States. 


JOHN 'T’. MORGAN. 
41 
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ASSUMING the conditions of an average community of 6000 
people to be substantially as stated in the last number, we find 
but three ways of improving them, namely: First, by increas- 
ing the quantity of the product, and finding a market for the in- 
crease, in order that it may be converted into money and distrib- 
uted. Secondly, by changing the present methods of distribution 
of that which is now produced, without increasing the quantity ; 
that is, by finding a way by which those who have not quite 
enough for comfort and welfare may rightfully secure a share of 
that which is wastefully consumed by those who have too much 
or who spend unwisely. Thirdly, by improving the mode of using 
what is now produced, without increasing the quantity or mate- 
rially altering the present method of distribution, so that it will 
yield a better subsistence to all. 

What is now somewhat indefinitely called the “labor ques- 
tion” must of necessity consist in solving one or all of these 
three problems. What other way is there to improve the con- 
ditions of the community? If all that is produced by each aver- 
age community of 6000 people comes within the limit of what 
will sell for $1,200,000, or what that sum will buy at present 
prices, surely that fund constitutes the source of all earnings, 
wages, rents, profits, and taxes. We can consume no more unless 
we can re-convert into food, fuel, and clothing a part or all of the 
capital of the country which has been saved in our two hundred 
years or more of existence, amounting to less than three years’ 


product, the whole of which, if consumed, would save us only 
two or three years’ work and serve us only until it was ex- 
hausted. What should we do then? We cannot have more 
than all there is; therefore the limit of all that is produced must 
be regarded in all plans of social reform by all alike. This fact 


must be considered by the anarchist, the socialist, the commun- 
ist, the advocate of the single tax on land, the representative of 
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the Anti-Poverty Society, the wage-earner, the co-operator, the 
knight of labor, the profit-sharer, the free-trader, the protectionist, 
the eight-hour advocate, the advocate of fiat money, the mono- 
metallist, and the bi-metallist. The theories of all these doctors 
of social philosophy—quacks, or regular practitioners—must deal 
either with what is now produced or else with plans and methods 
by which the gross product can be increased and more equitably 
distributed. The question in plain prose is, How much can you 
add to fifty cents’ worth a day? 

If, then, the average product at retail prices is what I have es- 
timated, to wit, not exceeding fifty cents’ worth per day for each 
person, from which sum all profits, wages, earnings, and taxes 
must of necessity be derived; or even if I have made an error of 
five to ten cents a day, which woukl come to one thousand million 
or two thousand ‘million a year in computing the gross value of the 
product of the United States—not a probable error; then fifty-five 
to sixty cents a day is the limit, and even that limit is a very nar- 
row one; it leaves little margin for saving either time or work. 

This special community of 6000 persons would have fur- 
nished itself, according to the average of the whole country, with 
fifteen miles of railway; but being a more prosperous community 
than the average, it has perhaps twenty, thirty, or possibly forty 
miles. Of the 2000 persons occupied for gain, 140 may be en- 
gaged either in operating or in constructing railways, 36 as en- 
gineers and firemen or other employees, the rest as mechanics 
and laborers. Of the nineteen to twenty million men, women, 
and children now carrying on the work of this country, probably 
more than twelve hundred thousand men are occupied either in 
operating or in constructing railways. This railway force is our 
standing army; while other nations prepare for war we prepare 
for peace and plenty by opening the ways for commerce. 

It is curious to observe that the only relics of the great 
Roman Empire which now have any actual utility among men are 
the Roman road and the Roman law. The one, which was con- 
structed to open the way for conquest, remains an open way for 
commerce; the other remains at the foundation of our civil or- 
ganization; all else has vanished except Roman literature and 
art. Of all the forms of capital which at the present day are 
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springing into existence, perhaps less will remain even a century 
hence than now remains of the capital or products of the Roman 
Empire, if we except the opening of the ways. The term “fixed 
capital” is sometimes used to distinguish the less perishable 
forms of capital from those which are useful only for the 
day; but there is nothing fixed except the law of change. 
There are factories in existence which purport to be fifty years 
old; but within that time the motive power and all the machin- 
ery has been changed once, twice, or thrice. Where land can be 
had, true economy may now consist in taking down the high 
building of five or six stories piled one upon another, and in 
reconstructing the mill only one or two stories above the 
ground; such changes are now being made. Who can tell 
when the next inventor will appear who will destroy all the 
rolling-stock of the railways? Who can tell how long people 
will be satisfied with the present crude and unscientific meth- 
ods of constructing dwelling-houses? What useful factor or 
form of capital exists in a material form to-day that is more 
than a few years old? What permanent improvement have 
we made on the face of the land even in this country, except 
in leveling the hills, piercing the mountains, filling up the val- 
leys, and laying down the ways of commerce? All that we can 
do is to move something; we can make nothing. And when we 
have opened the way, laid the rail, and brought the line to the 
seaboard, why do we obstruct the distribution of our own prod- 
ucts? Why do we construct legal barriers to commerce with 
Canada and Mexico, for instance, more difficult and costly to sur- 
mount than any of the heavy grades over the mountains. 

This community of 6000 people would have furnished itself, 
at the average of the whole country, with $150,000 in lawful 
money, consisting of gold or silver coin, legal-tender notes re- 
ceivable for taxes, convertible bank notes, and certificates based on 
silver or gold. The more dense the population, the greater will be 
the proportion of checks substituted for actual money; and the 
more widely scattered the population, the more actual money 
must be carried in the pockets of the people. All we have to do 


is to keep the quality of the money go od and the quantity will 
take care of itself. 
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It is admitted that there may be a small margin of error in 
each and all of these computations. The proportion of people 
engaged in the different arts varies materially in different States, 
but it is not necessary that the proportions assumed should ex- 
actly correspond with those of any particular State. These 
small figures represent very nearly the proportions of the work 
and of the product of the whole community. In taking the 
United States Census returns of the occupations of the people, 
the margin for error is small, and the errors would alter the pro- 
portions assigned to each occupation in this small community 
only by a fraction. 

We have become so accustomed to treat income in terms of 
money that a person is apt to stop at the figures without giv- 
ing thought to what the money will buy. Now the money meas- 
ure of the income is but an evidence that productive work has 
been done from which the income has been derived. The work 
itself varies in quantity and in quality; the income of each per- 
son depends more upon the quality than upon the quantity of 
his work. Therefore the apparent paradox comes within easy 
comprehension, to wit, that in determining the cost of any given 
service the rate of wages in money is no sure standard, but if 
the quality of the work from which the wages or earnings are 
derived is good, the rate of wages will be highest where the 
actual cost of production is lowest. 

Again, the rate of earnings not commonly cajled wages but 
counted under salaries or profits, will be highest in proportion to 
the quality of the mental factor by which the manual or mechanical 
work is guided. In this, again, the paradoxical rule will hold good, 
that the highest earnings or salaries and the largest profits are 
derived from the largest product made at the lowest cost by the 
payment of the highest wages which the sale of the product will 
permit, and by the application of the most effective proportion of 
mental rather than of manual work. It is in this way that the 
function of the capitalist is justified. By his mental power in 
guiding and controlling the application of capital in the most 
effective way, he adds to the product of the community ten-fold or 
twenty-fold what he takes from it for his own consumption. He 


thus reduces the cost of all production, and increases the real wages 
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or earnings of all the manual or mechanical workers who join with 
him in the conduct of all the industries and occupations of the 
country, because he not only assures the highest wages to those 
who perform the most skillful and effective work, but he is engaged 
in a perpetual effort to make his capital more effective, so that the 
proportion of his capital to the quantity or value of his product 
steadily diminishes. Under this imperative law the rate of wages 
of the workman is raised, and at the same time each dollar or 
unit of the wages will buy more of the product of the establish- 
ment in which he works, or more of the materials for shelter, 
food, and clothing for which the product of that factory may be 
exchanged. If such are the methods of progress under the com- 
petitive system which now prevails, we may well hesitate in at- 
tempting to reconstruct society by any of the processes submitted 
by ardent reformers, whether quacks or regulars. 

Now, then, how can we reform, change, alter, or improve the 
present condition of any 6000 people consisting of a few rich, a 
considerable number of well-to-do, a large number of busy, fairly 
well-housed, and fully-nourished working people who are en- 
gaged in all the arts of life, and a moderate proportion of poor? 
There are Protestant and Catholic, temperate and intemperate, 
well-instructed and ignorant, as there are in each community 
wherever we take the average. It is possible that many difficul- 
ties may arise in the application of special and theoretic methods 
when the attempt is made to deal in a practical way with this 
typical community of 6000 people, which do not appear to the 
minds of those persons who think they can reform the whole na- 
tion by an act of legislation. Many men think themselves fully 
competent to regulate the operation of 150,000 miles of railway 
and to bring it all under very simple rules, but I have never found 
one who was willing to take the whole regulation, charge, and 
direction of the bakers’ carts, the butchers’ and grocers’ wagons, 
or the job teams of a single city, or to attempt to reduce the cost 
even of distributing bread after it is baked. The distribution of 


bread after it is baked now costs the average workman in a city 
as much as it does to grow the wheat, mill it, barrel it, move it 
1500 miles, and convert it into bread, all put together. If the 
theories of obstruction and regulation which have been attempted 
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in the control of the railway system were fully applied to the 
traffic even of a city of moderate size, it would almost surely hap- 
pen that some of the inhabitants would starve every week unless 
put into the almshouse. 

It is easy to imagine the conditions of a small community of 
6000 persons, some of them far distant from the rest in the out- 
skirts of the 800 square miles occupied, others living in closer 
neighborhood, as in villages; while in a district close to the 
coast-line there may be a town in which people are crowded to- 
gether as they are in many of our great cities. We can also im- 
agine in each community a certain number of “ cranks,” a certain 
number of dishonest people, a certain number of thieves who 
steal either within or without the forms of law; also a certain 
number of sentimentalists who, finding things all wrong, are ab- 
solutely certain that they can put them all right; and also a cer- 
tain number who promote pauperism by indiscriminate almsgiv- 
ing; finally, a good many who think they could build up a 
community, if they only had their own way, in a much better 
form than that in which this community finds itself. Would it 
not be judicious to apply a little common sense to some of the 
methods which are indicated by the names or titles already given 
to the several classes of social reformers and economic theorists? 

We may perhaps find in each community of 6000 people one 
or two anarchists, who have been bred in a foreign land under a 
despotism, and who think that because there may be no way out 
from that despotism except by assassination or by the destruc- 
tion of all existing forms of society, therefore the same methods 


should be applied in this community; so they shoot a policeman 
in place of a military ruler. Is there any better way of dealing 
with them when they become violent than the Chicago method? 

There will be a few socialists, or advocates of what is called 


the collective method of regulating society under the control of 
the state, who desire to bring all the property of the community 
under state control, and to do away with private enterprise and 
private property both in land and capital. They present a grand 
scheme under which every one shall have enough and none shall 
have too much. Suppose this grand scheme limited to the con- 
ditions of any 6000 people, 2000 of whom—men, women, and 
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children—are occupied for gain, perhaps one in five of whom 
may be a voter or a man of arms-bearing age, and of whom 800 
may sometimes vote. Now in what community of 6000 people 
will any considerable part of the 800 men who vote, or of the 800 
women, a part of whom want to vote but who are not permitted, 
ever agree to put the conduct of all the business and the control 
of all the capital, all the farms, factories, forests, and mines into 
the hands of the town officers by a majority vote?) Who would be 
the aldermen, the councilors, or the selectmen chosen to become 
the managers of all the railways, factories, shops, and warehouses? 
How would they be selected? What wouid be the condition of 
the civil service of that community? Who would be “ boss’’? 
Would such a method of controlling the capital of the commu- 
nity increase the product so that there would be more than $200 
worth per head each year, or about fifty cents’ worth a day per 
head? Would this plan be apt to improve the methods of dis- 
tribution? If it did not, who would be any better off? If, on 
the contrary, it were to diminish the present product and put the 
distribution under the control of the superintendent, might not a 
good many people starve who now get some sort of a living? Is 
not despotism, either of one or more, the necessary c¢ mnplement 
of socialism? Fully admitting that there are many functions of 
society which the state or the municipal corporation can perform 
for the citizens better than they can perform them for themselves, 
yet if it would be manifestly impossible even for a small town of 
6000 people to charge the officials with all that the advocates of 
socialism or of the collective system propose, is it not yet more 
impossible for the Congress of the nation to interfere in the di- 
rection of many of the functions now attempted by it ? 

The communist, of whom a few examples are always to be 


found in every community, proposes to divide the annual pri - 


uct equally among the members of the community —to have 
all things in common. There have been some examples of 
successful communism in a limited way; as for instance in the 
Shaker communities; but the Shakers impose a strict limit upon 
population, besides requiring an equal distribution of the prod- 
ucts of labor. This is logical. The general application of their 
principle would lead to complete success; that is, there would be 
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enough for all, for the reason that all would soon be none. 
When we ask a communist whether or not the application of the 


policy suggested by him would lead to a product exceeding that 
of the present day, about fifty cents’ worth daily per head, he is 
incapable of giving any affirmative answer; all such undertak- 
ings, except that of the Shakers, having failed and broken up. 


Of late the renewal of the proposition long since presented 
by the economists who were known as the physiocrats of France, 
that all value comes from land, coupled with a plan for collect- 
ing the entire revenue of the country by the imposition of a sin- 
gle tax upon the value of land, has led many hopeful persons to 
believe that the panacea had been found, and that all that is 
needed to bring about uniformly better conditions is to adopt 
the single-tax system and to organize anti-poverty societies. It 
is held by them that the rent of land would be more than suffi- 
cient to meet all the expenditures of city, town, State, and nation 
combined, and that by so converting what is now paid as rent 
into taxes, no rent could thereafter accrue to the benefit of pri- 
vate persons. The advocates of the single-tax system admit that 
the private possession of land is necessary to its pre “luctive use; 
they only propose to tax land more and other property less, and 
they object only to the private possession of land under any 
other conditions than their own. There is no absolute private 
ownership of land in this country. All land is now held in 
conditional possession only. It is subject to the right of emi- 
nent domain, subject to be taken for public use, and subject to 
the condition of paying taxes lawfully assessed upon it. It 
therefore follows that the advocates of the single-tax system pro- 
pose only to change the conditions under which land shall be 
held in private possession hereafter, as compared with the condi- 
tions under which it has been so held heretofore. Will this 
change increase the product? Will it tend to the application of 
more capital or of less capital to the improvement of land? Raw 
land has no value. When a high price is paid for a corner lot ina 
city it is paid for the choice of position, not for any inherent value 
in the land itself. Until the town house is built upon it the corner 
lot will yield neither rent nor tax. Where land can be occupied 
and used the highest price is paid for the selection, in order that 
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the occupant or possessor of the corner lot may distribute the 
greatest amount of products at the lowest charge for the service. 
Land attains value only in proportion to the labor and capital 
which are applied to its use and eccupancy. There is more free 
land waiting to be used at this time in this country than ever 
before, for the reason that capital applied to the construction of 
railways has brought the whole country within the reach of set- 
tlers at the lowest possible cost. In the older seaboard States 
land is available for use on better terms than it could have been 
obtained by the original settlers, who paid nothing for it and who 
were not subject to any rent, for the reason that the greater part 
of the agricultural land of the Eastern States could now be pur- 
chased at much less than the cost of clearing and improving it, 
or at less than the cost of the buildings upon it. 

It is also probably an error to suppose that the present rental 
value of land, taken by itself, including that somewhat indefinite 
factor, the so-called “ unearned increment,” even if it could all be 
converted to public use in payment of taxes, would suffice to 
meet the necessary expenses of government even for State, city, 
and town purposes. For several years the assessors of the city of 
Boston, where the present valuation of land is very high, have 
kept the valuation of land for the purpose of taxation separate 
from that of buildings and personal property. The valuation of 
the city for the year 1888 was $764,000,000, on which a tax is to 
be assessed of $10,000,000 for city, county, and State purposes, 
at the rate of $13.50 on each $1000 worth of property. Land 
and buildings are assessed nearly if not quite up to the market 
value. Personal property is reached by the assessors of the city 
of Boston in larger measure than in any other city in the coun- 
try. At the average of recent years, the value of land is $ $333, - 
000,000; of buildings and improvements, $230,000,000; of per- 
sonal property, $201,000,000. In order to raise $10,000,000 
revenue the tax upon the whole must be $13.50 on each $1000. 
If the assessment were made upon real estate, including land and 
buildings, the rate would be $17.75; or, making allowance for 
abatements, $18.50. If assessed on land value only, the assess- 
ment would be a little over $33, allowing for abatements about 
$35, on each $1000. It is doubtful if the rental now obtained by 
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the owners of all the land of Boston would more than meet the 
$10,000,000 expenses of the State and city, omitting wholly the 
amount required by the nation. It must be remembered that our 
national taxes amount to a sum as large, if not larger than all 
the State, county, city, and town taxes combined. 

Let it be assumed that all the taxes are levied upon land at 
$35 per $1000; the first question which arises is, would not this 
heavy rate immediately depress the value of land? It has done 
so in other cases where even indirect taxes on land customarily 
assessed upon occupiers and not upon owners have become exces- 
sive. I heard of good land in England last summer on which the 
rates and tithes were so heavy that its market value was only five 
shillings an acre. The rates, tithes, and other burdens upon wheat 
land in Great Britain, where there is almost no direct tax upon 
land value, come to more than the entire cost of producing wheat 
in Illinois, Minnesota, or Dakota. If the value of land were thus 
reduced, the revenues would of necessity be derived in some other 
way than by an assessment on value. It would then become nec 
essary for the city assessors to determine the relative rental value 
and not the salable value of each parcel of land; they must 
then assess a tax on it in the form of rent without regard to what 
it would bring in the market. The end of that would be that 
the city would become the landlord and the assessors would fix 
the rent. How would they change the rental from time to time, 
to meet new conditions as the value of each particular site for 
use or occupation changed, permanent possession of land being 
admittedly necessary to its productive use and occupancy? When 
the rental tax had been fixed for a long term—without which fix- 
ity of tenure no permanent buildings would be constructed—if the 
site value increased the tenant would sell his lease for a bonus 
and thus secure the unearned increment. If the site value de- 
creased, he could no longer pay the tax; who would compensate 
him for the unearned decrement ? Witness the failure of the 
attempt to fix judicial rents in Ireland by the decision of a court. 
In many cases the tenant has secured a reduction by representing 
to the satisfaction of the court that he could pay no more. As 
soon as the rent has been fixed, the tenant has sold his new lease at 
a large bonus or premium. Who would put a building upon land 
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under such a no-private-rent and single-tax tenure, unless he 
could obtain a permanent lease from the authorities at a fixed 
rental or an agreement for taxation at a fixed rate?) Who would 
then puta building upon such land unless he could obtain the 
average income from his capital, and unless he could recover in 


addition thereto the rent or taxes due to the city, from those who 
should occupy or use the buildings upon the premises? Would 
land subject to an annual tax of $85 per $1000 on the present 
value be more widely distributed than it now is? This tax must 
be the first lien upon the land; could any man except a large 
capitalist afford to occupy land on such terms? How would a 
single tax on land affect farmers, who can now barely earn the 
tax imposed on their land and who seldom get more than a fair 
return for their labor out of their land, as compared with the 
returns from other occupations? Most of the farm land of this 
country is no-rent land; it yields no more than a fair return for 
labor. How would country towns obtain any revenue, where all 
the land yields but a meager support to those who either occupy 
or cultivate it? 

The fallacy of this proposition lies in the fact that land 
is only the source of primary production, and is not the only 
source of income. If taxes are to be strictly assessed on 
land in ratio to its capacity to yield rent or a rental tax, 
then the possession of land in the hands of those most capable 
of using it as an instrument of the utmost production must 
become necessary in order that the tax may be met. Low- 
taxed land now serves for the support of many who have 
neither the capital nor the capacity to get the utmost produc- 
tion from it; but if all taxes are put upon land only and the 
rate thus becomes very high, it can be used or cultivated only in 
the most productive way, and this implies large capital and full 
capacity. Would not this again tend to the concentration of 
land in fewer hands than now possess it? Would not the capi- 
talist, or any other person who might possess the land under the 
new conditions, be enabled to distribute the whole of the single 
tax among the consumers of all products more surely than he 
does now? 

Finally, would this change in the system of land-tenure lead 
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to an increase of production ? If the present product is fifty 
cents’ worth per head of the population, more or less, what would 
be the effect of the single-tax system in increasing or diminish- 
ing this product? When the advocates of this system put their 
proposed measure into the form of a bill to be submitted to any 
legislature, their difficulties will begin and the fallacy of their 
reasoning will at once become plain. I may suggest that it 1s 
often a sufficient test of an @ priori theory to ask the proponent 
to put his proposed system in the form of a bill to be passed 
upon by any legislature. This brings the subject to a practi- 


cal issue, and in nine cases out of ten the theorists are incapa- 


ble of framing an act that will work, because their propositions 
are impracticable. 
EDWARD ATKINSON. 
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It is a well-established principle of law that criminal prosecu- 
tions are local and not transitory. A wrong-doer whose wrong 
consists in a civil injury, or arises out of a breach of contract, can 
ordinarily be required to answer for the wrong done wherever he 
may be found. But a different principle is applied to the case of 
one who has committed a crime. As one nation does not enforce 
the penal laws of another, and as the process of the courts of a 
state can confer no authority beyond its own territorial limits, 
punishment can be avoided by escaping from the boundaries of 
the government where the crime was committed, unless the state 
whose asylum is sought shall decline to harbor the offender. 
That international law imposes no obligation to surrender the 
fugitive is now understood, although at one time so distinguished 
an authority as Chancellor Kent contended that every state is 
obliged, by the law of nations, to refuse an asylum to such 


persons, provided their surrender is asked for by the offended 


government. But inasmuch as no such obligation is imposed by 
the law of nations, the right to require such a surrender to be 
made can be secured only under treaty stipulations. It is quite 
true that there have been instances where fugitives from justice 
have been surrendered by one nation to another without any 
treaty on the subject. Such instances are few, and the surren- 
der has been made on principles of comity. The surrender of 
Argueles by the United States to Spain in 1864 was a case of this 
kind. At that time there was no extradition treaty between the 
two countries, but Mr. Seward, then secretary of state, made the 
surrender with the consent of President Lincoln. A few years 
later there was another case of the same kind, when Spain sur- 
rendered to our government the notorious William M. Tweed. 
The action of our government in the Argueles ‘case has been 
generally and unsparingly condemned as a naked usurpation of 
power on the part of the executive. A matter of such grave im- 
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portance must be governed by established rules, and not left to 
the arbitrary fancy or whim of a department of government. 
Moreover, if the executive department of our government has no 
right to surrender a fugitive on principles of comity, neither can 
it with any propriety ask a foreign power to make such a sur- 
render to us. It ought not to ask a favor which it cannot return. 

In 1791, Governor Pinckney, of South Carolina, asked Presi- 
dent Washington to request the surrender of a fugitive who had 
sought an asylum in a foreign state. The matter was referred 
to Mr. Jefferson, then at the head of the State Department. At 
that time we had no extradition treaty with any nation. Mr. 


Jefferson, replying, said: 


‘*The laws of the United States, like those of England, receive every 
fugitive, and no authority has been given to our executives to deliver them 
up. If, then, the United States could not deliver up to General Quesnada 
fugitives from the justice of another country, we cannot claim as a right 
the delivery of fugitives from us. And it is worthy of consideration whether 
the demand proposed in Governor Pinckney’s letter, should it be complied 
with by the other party, might not commit us disagreeably and perhaps 
dishonorably.” 


Accordingly no request was made, and the matter was allowed 
to drop. Mr. Bayard appears to have acted on the same princi- 
ple in not requesting the surrender of McGarigle, who, under ex- 
asperating circumstances, had escaped from Illinois to Canada. 
Under our treaty with Great Britain we could not demand his 
surrender as a matter of right, and we therefore declined, and 
very properly, to request it as a matter of favor. If we wish to 
obtain from foreign nations a surrender to our jurisdiction of 
those who have broken our laws and fled from punishment, there 
is only one legitimate and honorable way to accomplish it; it 
must be attained under extradition treaties. 


It is to be observed, too, that the British crown is as power- 
less in such matters as the executive of the United States. The 
sovereign has no inherent authority to surrender to a foreign 


country fugitives from justice, it being no part of the prerogative 
of the crown to expel a foreigner from the realm, even though he 
may have entered it red-handed from the blood of a murder com- 
mitted on foreign soil. That such surrenders can be made only 
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in accordance with treaties or statute law, is as true a principle of 
English law as of our own. In France, on the contrary, the right 
to order an extradition was deemed, at one time at least, a pre- 
rogative of the chief executive of the state. 

The policy of the United States government on this subject 
has been somewhat extraordinary. The Constitution confers on 
the president the power to make treaties, subject to the approval 
of the Senate; and a treaty so made is declared to be the supreme 
law of the land, the judges in every State being bound thereby. 
Congress is also empowered to make all laws which are necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution any treaty which may be 
made and confirmed. The government has thus been possessed 
of plenary power from the beginning to enter into satisfactory 
arrangements with foreign nations for the surrender of fugitive 
criminals. Not only has it had the power, but every considera- 
tion of the public interest should have induced its exercise in a 
liberal way. It is the duty of government to provide that laws 
enacted for the protection of life and property, and for the main- 
tenance of peace and good order among men, shall be enforced. 
The principle should not be tolerated which would allow any one 
to violate the laws on condition that the offender retire beyond 
the boundary line. 

If the interests of good government lead a nation to desire the 
surrender of those who have violated its laws and escaped from 
its jurisdiction, there are reasons equally strong leading the coun- 


try whose asylum has been sought to consent to the surrender of 
such persons. The same reasons that incline one nation to ask 
for the surrender of its fugitives, operate to incline other nations 
to desire the surrender of theirs, so that in matters of this kind 
there may be a reciprocal giving and receiving. Moreover, no 
nation can be desirous of having added to its population a colony 


of murderers, assassins, incendiaries, burglars, highway robbers, 
and embezzlers. Their very presence in any particular neighbor- 
hood conduces only to make life the less desirable in that vicinity, 
and persons of that description would not have received a very 
cordial welcome at the hands of the tithing or the hundred in the 
days when the law made the whole district liable for a crime 
committed by any one within its boundaries, and when every 
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freeman had to be able to name his tithing or be considered an 
outlaw whom anybody might put to death. 

The power of the government being ample, and the induce- 
ments to its exercise being great, we may now consider to what 
extent the government of the United States has made use of it. 
The first treaty provision on this subject which the government 
of the United States secured from any foreign power was con- 
tained in the treaty negotiated with Great Britain in 1794. It 
covered only two offenses, murder and forgery. The treaty was 
not confined to the subject of extradition, but included other 
matters as well, the provision relating to extradition being con- 
tained in the twenty-seventh article; and while the rest of the 
treaty was to continue in force for an indefinite time, it was ex- 
pressly provided, for some unaccountable reason, that this article 
should expire in 1806. It was not renewed on its expiration, and 
from that time down to the year 1842, although we negotiated 
treaties with all the important nations of the world, not one of 
them contained a syllable relating to the surrender of fugitives 
from justice. Only one case arose under the treaty of 1794, and 
the experience which the administration had with that was not 
encouraging. The case occurred in 1799, and was that of Robbins, 


alias Nash, who had committed murder on board a British ship 


upon the high seas. He was a citizen of the United States, and 
his extradition having been demanded by the British govern- 
ment, the administration of the elder Adams surrendered him. 
The surrender was the occasion of much bitter criticism on the 
part of the opponents of Mr. Adams, it being strongly contended 
that the treaty was, in its article of extradition, contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States, that it could relate only to 
foreigners, and that Robbins should never have been given up. 
The case occupied the attention of Congress during a large por- 
tion of the winter of 1800. It is considered to have been one of 
the causes of the overthrow of the Adams administration, and it 
prevented the United States for almost half a century from con- 
sidering another treaty of extradition. 

But in 1842, what is known as the Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
was negotiated with Great Britain, and it is still in force. Its 


tenth article provides for the surrender of persons charged with 
42 
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“the crime of murder, or assault with intent to commit murder, 
or piracy, or arson, or robbery, or forgery, or the utterance of 
forged paper.” For other crimes than those enumerated above 
the United States cannot obtain the surrender of any criminal 
who has fled from our shores to those of Great Britain or any of 
her provinces. The result has been that persons could commit 


the common crime of embezzlement, and escape punishment by 


simply crossing the Canadian frontier. Many there are who have 
not been slow in making that journey. It would be a long ecata- 
logue of names, longer than Homer's catalogue of ships, were 
one to enumerate those who thus have taken their departure. 
We may say that they left their country for their country’s good, 
and that the Canadian Dominion is welcome to them. But there 
is more than this involved. It is little less than an encourage- 
ment to embezzlement when an officer of a bank at Buffalo or 
Detroit, for instance, who handles hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, can help himself to so much of this money as he covets, and 
escape the penalty of our laws by crossing the Detroit or the 
Niagara River into Canada. During all these years we have had 
no arrangements with Great Britain for the surrender of persons 
charged with the common offenses of larceny, embezzlement, 
perjury, bribery, burglary, bigamy, false pretenses, and counter- 
feiting. In a great many cases it might not be worth while to 
ask for the surrender of persons charged with some of the above- 
enumerated crimes, but it should be possible to make this de- 
mand in any case where the circumstances seem to warrant it. 
Indeed, one may well ask why it should be thought necessary to 
embody any list of extraditable offenses in such treaties. What 
objection can there be to an agreement (political offenders being 
excepted) that each country shall hand over to the other any 
fugitive from justice whose offense is a crime under the laws 
of the state from whose jurisdiction he has fled? This is the rule 
as between the States of the Union, and it might be well to ex- 
tend the principle to cases of international extradition, if for no 
other reason than to avoid difficulties like those encountered in 
the Eno case. Eno had been guilty of forgery, and that, under 
the treaty of 1842, was an extraditable offense. He was not 
given up because the courts held that the term “forgery” meant 
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the act or acts known as forgery when the treaty was made, and 
that it was immaterial that the acts done by Eno amounted to 
forgery under the statutes of both countries thereafter enacted. 

On the 8th of December, 1885, President Cleveland trans- 
mitted to the Senate what he proposed as a new treaty of extradi- 
tion with Great Britain. In the message which accompanied it 
he said: “The inadequacy of the existing arrangements for ex- 
tradition between the United States and Great Britain has been 
long apparent.” The proposed treaty, known as the Phelps- 
Rosebery Treaty, makes comprehensive provision for the extra- 
dition of offenders. It has been allowed, however, to lie on the 
table of the Senate for three years without final action. The 
Senate cannot be unaware of the fact that the existing extradi- 
tion relations of the two countries are inadequate, and a con- 
stant menace to the business interests of both nations, particularly 
so to all financial institutions in either country. Neither can the 
Senate be unaware, for its attention has been called to it in a 
memorial, that between the time when the treaty was sent in, and 
February, 1888, when action was again deferred, postponing it 
to the present session, a partial list of embezzlements committed 
in the United States, by persons who fled to Canada, amounted 
to $3,840,570. Most of the embezzlements noted had taken place 
within a single year. The largest of them was that of an insur- 
ance man of Hartford, for $1,000,000. 

The failure of the Senate to take action on this treaty seems 
to many scarcely creditable, and the friends of the Cleveland ad- 
ministration have professed to see in it an unworthy partisan 
purpose. But whether or not there are any just grounds for this 
opinion, it does not concern us here to inquire. The important 
fact confronting us is that nothing has been accomplished, and 
that our extradition arrangements with Great Britain are to-day 
no better than they were in 1842. Those relations are wholly 
inadequate and strangely prejudicial to the best interests of both 
nations, whose criminal law is weakened because the scoundrels of 
either country can enjoy impunity for all but a few crimes, by es- 
caping from the jurisdiction of one to the jurisdiction of the other. 

That the blame for this state of things has for some time past 
rested upon the government of the United States rather than 
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upon that of Great Britain, seems to be evident, although the ac- 
knowledgment is not a pleasant one to make. In earlier times 
the two nations did not differ widely in opinion on this subject, 
neither being favorable to the extradition of offenders. In Lord 
Coke’s “ Institutes ” will be found strong denunciation against the 
surrender of such persons to foreign governments, with or without 
treaty. And in his time the feeling was pronounced in England, 
and on the European continent as well, that “all kingdoms were 
free to fugitives,” and that it was the duty of kings “to defend 
every one of the liberties of their own kingdoms, and therefore 
to protect them.”’ 

At thé time of our Declaration of Independence England 
had no treaty of extradition with any foreign power. That it has 
finally outgrown its ancient and narrow prejudices on this subject 
appears sufficiently from its extradition act of 1870, and its trea- 
ties negotiated within recent times. In the United States the 
history of opinion on this subject has not been very different 
from what it has been in England. The views of Mr. Jefferson, 
our first secretary of state, seem to have differed very little from 
those of Lord Coke, above referred to, and many of his successors 
in the State Department apparently imbibed something of his 
prejudices. However, the treaties which this country has nego- 
tiated of late show that we, too, have largely outgrown those old 
and narrow notions. But while we have negotiated comprehen- 
sive treaties with other nations, extradition between the United 
States and Great Britain and her provinces is still left, through 
the Senate’s inaction, to the meager provisions of the treaty of 
1842, although it is more important to this government to have a 


liberal treaty with that country than with any other Kuropean 


power. The failure to negotiate such a treaty was for a time due 
to a misunderstanding between some of our statesmen and the 
British government as to the construction to be given to the 
treaty of 1842. That treaty contains no express provision against 
the trial of extradited persons for other offenses than those for 
which they are surrendered ; and the question was raised whether 
a person who had been extradited, charged with a specified crime, 
could be tried for a totally different one, without having an op- 
portunity to return to the country from which he was removed. 
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In 1876 this question involved the two governments in a sharp 
diplomatic correspondence, carried on by Mr. Fish, then secre- 
tary of state for the United States, and Lord Derby, at that time 
the British foreign secretary. 

It is necessary to bear in mind, for the better understanding 
of the matter, that it had happened in several cases that persons 
surrendered to this country under the existing treaty had not 
been tried at all on the charges upon which they had been sur- 
rendered, but had been indicted, tried, convicted, and punished 
for totally different crimes, and crimes for which they could not 
have been extradited. The right to do this had been maintained 
by certain of our courts. For instance, in 1870, Canada had sur- 
rendered to us one Caldwell, charged with forgery. Once within 
our jurisdiction, he was put on trial, not for the forgery, but for 
bribery of an officer of the United States—an offense for which 
he could not have been extradited. The United States Circuit 
Court, in “ The United States v. Caldwell,” * sustained the right to 
do this, asserting that while abuse of extradition proceedings and 
a want of good faith in resorting to them constituted a good 
cause of complaint between the two governments, yet it was not 
an abuse of which the prisoner could avail himself in order to 
defeat the jurisdiction of the courts. There have been other 
cases to the same effect. 

This was the situation when, in 1876, the government of the 
United States asked Great Britain for the extradition of Wins- 
low, who was charged with forgery. In reply, the British govy- 
ernment, through Lord Derby, asked of the United States a guar- 
antee, as a prerequisite to the surrender, that Winslow should 
not be tried for any offense other than the one specified in the 
extradition request. To this Mr. Fish replied that there was 
nothing in the original treaty which precluded our government 
from trying a criminal, once surrendered, “ for any offense other 
than the particular offense for which he was extradited,” but that, 
on the contrary, the right to do so under the treaty was fully 


sustained by judicial decisions. Much correspondence passed 


between the two governments without either of them receding 
from its position. The result was that Winslow escaped prose- 
*8 Blatchford, C. C. R., 131. 
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cution, the British government declining to give him up. Presi- 
dent Grant, treating the extradition stipulation as practically 
inoperative, thereupon announced to Congress that the United 
States would thereafter wholly refrain from asking the surrender 
of fugitive criminals from the government of Great Britain. The 
surrender of such criminals has, however, since been made, the 
British government simply ceasing to insist on a guarantee, with- 
out abandoning its view of the legal effect of the treaty itself. 

That the United States government was wrong in the con- 
struction which the State Department undertook to put upon the 
treaty is evident from a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in “ The United States v. Rauscher.” * The court 
in that case said: 


“We feel authorized to state that the weight of authority and of sound 
principle is in favor of the proposition, that a person who has been brought 
within the jurisdiction of the court by virtue of proceedings under an ex- 
tradition treaty can only be tried for one of the offenses described in that 
treaty, and for the offense with which he is charged in the proceedings for 
his extradition, until a reasonable time and opportunity have been given 
him, after his release or trial upon such charge, to return to the country 
from whose asylum he had been forcibly taken under the proceedings.” 


In the light of that decision the atmosphere surrounding the 
State Department at Washington began to clear, and it was dis- 
covered that the miff at Great Britain, in which some of our 
statesmen had been indulging, was based on erroneous grounds. 
Whereupon the Cleveland administration at once set itself to the 
task of negotiating a new and much more comprehensive treaty 
than any we had previously had with that country. The ad- 
ministration seems to have experienced little difficulty so far as 


Great Britain was concerned, but it has encountered an opposi- 
tion in the Senate which it hardly anticipated. 


It is understood that the treaty in question contains an ex- 
press provision that political offenders shall not be surrendered 
by either government, but it is alleged that the terms of the 
treaty are so comprehensive that persons guilty of dynamite out- 
rages and the like may be surrendered thereunder. Consequently 
there Las been a demand on the part of certain Irish “ patriots ” 

* 119 U. S., 407 [1886]. 
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that the treaty be rejected. No doubt the people of the United 
States thoroughly sympathize with the cause of home rule for 
Ireland, but no lover of his kind can tolerate for a moment the 
dagger of the assassin or the dynamite bomb of the anarchist. 
Men who resort to these means to promote any cause, however 


worthy, are inhuman, and they commit high treason against 
humanity and civilization. It is little less than an insult to ask 
the government for their protection. They are not political 
offenders, but outlaws and the enemies of human kind. <A pro- 


test on behalf of such persons is not less unwarranted than is that 
of ‘‘Stepniak,” the apostle of Russian nihilism, who has taken it 
on himself to address to the Senate of the United States a protest 
against the ratification of a treaty which the President has negoti- 
ated with the Czar of Russia, under which a person who should 
attempt the life of the Czar could be extradited. Law and justice 
are a mockery if anarchists, nihilists, assassins, and dynamite 
fiends are to be harbored by civilized governments. Why should 
the enemies of law and the foes of humanity call upon law and 
humanity for protection? 
Henry WaAvE RoGeErs. 





A UNIVERSITY AT WASHINGTON. 


REGARDING the position of Washington as a center in which 
are brought together great educational resources, and from which 
are radiated vast influences upon American life, the first main 
point is that it is the permanent or temporary residence of very 
many leading men upon whom a university might draw for its lect 
ure rooms or council chambers. In Congress, from which most 
people expect little of the sort, are many who can speak with ac- 
knowledged authority on subjects which every university worthy 
of the name has to consider. We sometimes hear sneers at west- 
ern congressmen, and yet, out of the small number I have the 
honor to know, I can at this moment. recall two who, apart from 
large diplomatic experience, stand in the highest rank of Ameri- 
ean scholars. 

Next, as to men specially known in literary pursuits, the 
veteran historian and statesman who years ago chose Washington 
as his residence has proved to be a far-sighted pioneer; others 
have followed him, and the number consequently increases. 
Everything combines to attract them: the salubrity of the place, 
save in midsummer, the concourse of men best worth knowing 
from all parts of the world, and the attractiveness of a city in 
which intellectual eminence has thus far asserted itself above 
wealth. So well known is this that the various societies of a lit- 
erary tendency are more and more making Washington their 
annual place of meeting; the American Historical Society was 
one of the first to do this, and others are following its example. 

But it is more especially as a source of scientific activity that 
Washington has taken the foremost place in the nation; it is 
rapidly becoming one of the great scientific centers of the world. 
The Smithsonian Institution, the National Museum, the great 
government surveys, sundry government commissions and bu- 


reaus whose work is largely scientific, and many retired officers 
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of the army and navy who have interested themselves in scien- 
tific pursuits, all combine to lay strong foundations for scien- 
tific activity. About the year 1870 was established the Philo- 
sophical Society of Washington, under the presidency of Joseph 
Henry. In the number of its meetings as well as in the variety, 
range, and importance of the papers presented, this society soon 
took a leading place. Neither in Boston, Philadelphia, New York, 
nor elsewhere in our country are meetings of similar societies 
held with the frequency and regularity which characterize these; 
nor are the papers presented elsewhere on the whole of as much 
consequence in promoting research as those thus brought out at 
Washington. 

Owing to the development of scientific work which has fol- 
lowed its establishment, the Philosophical Society has been found 
unable to meet the demands upon it, and five more special scien- 
tific organizations have been successfully established as off-shoots. 
The latest of these, the National Geographical Society, has already 
a membership of five or six hundred. The natural effect of 
bringing together the large body of scientific workers employed 
in the various bureaus of the government is not only to give 
vigor to these societies, but to create a liking for the pursuits of 
science which extends far beyond the society limits. And an- 
other effect of the spirit thus engendered is to attract various 
other national scientific organizations to Washington as the best 
place for their annual meetings. 

This aggregation of so many investigators in so many fields 
has naturally led to the gathering of apparatus and means for 
carrying on scientific inquiry, and these may be considered under 
the headings of Libraries, Laboratories, and Collections. 

As to the first, I give from the “ Report of the Commissioner 
of Education” a few statistics of the principal libraries in the 
city. Some of these libraries, such as those of the Patent Office, 
the Bureau of Education, the Geological Survey, the Naval Obser- 
vatory, the Museum of Hygiene, the Surgeon-General’s Office, 
and the Departments of State and Agriculture, as well as the 
Toomer and other special collections in the Library of Congress, 
are particularly valuable by reason of their strength in certain 
definite lines of research. 
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LIBRARIES IN WASHINGTON. 

No. of Vols. 

American Medical Association i ; y , - 7,000 
Bar Association (subscription) ‘ : ; : . 4,500 
Bureau of Education ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ . : . 17,500 
Columbian University. : . : : ; - 7,000 
Department of Agriculture. ‘ : ; ; . 18,000 
” of Justice. ‘ . : ; : - 20,000 

ss of State : ; : ° : ‘ .° 22,625 

or of the Interior . ° : . ‘ . 8,000 
Gonzaga College. ; ; ° ; ° , . 10,000 
House of Representatives ; ‘ ‘ ; ; . 125,000 
Howard University . : ; ‘ ° ; . 11,509 
Light-house Board . » , : ° . , . ie 
Museum of Hygiene , ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 18,000 
Navy Department . ; ; ‘ ; ‘ .. 17,000 
Patent Office . ‘> ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; . 60,000 
Signal Office. ; ; ‘ : ‘ , . . 10,540 
Surgeon-General’s Office . ; . ‘ ‘ . . 76,733 
Treasury Department. 5; : ‘ ' ‘ . 18,000 
U. 8S. Geological Survey . ‘ , ‘ ; ° . 17,255 
Coast Survey . : : , ‘ ; : ; . 4,500 


Congress . ‘ . 565,134 


Hydrographic Office ; ; ‘ ‘ . . . 2,306 


Naval Observatory . : ‘ ‘ : : ‘ - 12,000 
Senate . : - : ; ; ; ° : . 80,000 
War Department ‘ ; . z ‘ ; 7 . 17,500 
Georgetown College 7 ‘ ° : ; ‘ . 85,000 

Total : ; ; ; ; ; ‘ ; 1,122,813 


PAMPHLETS. 


Bureau of Education ‘ ‘ : ' s : . 45,000 
Library of Congress ‘ ; ‘ , . . 191,000 
Total ; ‘ : ‘ ; : : ‘ . 236,000 


Here we have, then, a library of over a million volumes selected 
by the foremost specialists in every field, easily accessible, main- 
tained, enlarged, and administered without any cost to the pro- 
posed university, and ready for its work at the moment of its 
organization. All that would be needed by such an institution 
would be a small library for reference, similar to that so admi- 
rably planned for Johns Hopkins University by President Gilman. 

Next, as to laboratories. For chemical work the government 
has at least eight: the laboratories of the United States Geo- 
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logical Survey, of the Agricultural Department, of the Surgeon- 
General’s Office, of the Navy Department, of the Museum of 
Hygiene, of the Internal Revenue Bureau, of the Mint Bureau, 
and of the District Chemist. There is also a small chemical 
laboratory in the Smithsonian Institution, which was originally 
organized for work connected with the Fish Commission. Most 
of these are organized for special work in testing materials or 
supplies, but the laboratories of the Geological Survey and of the 
Agricultural Department are necessarily so carried on that a large 
amount of work is also done in the line of purely scientific in- 
vestigation. In the laboratory of the Geological Survey the work 
mainly relates to the chemistry of the mineral kingdom, while in 
the laboratory of the Agricultural Department investigations are 
undertaken relative to agricultural problems and to various adul- 
terations of articles of food. In both, much research is conducted 
which results in the improvement of analytical methods. In the 
physical laboratory of the Geological Survey, which is immedi- 
ately connected with the chemical laboratory forming part of the 
same division, physical investigations relating to geological prob- 
lems are actively carried forward; for example, the physical 
constants of rocks are determined, and investigations have been 
made upon sedimentation. Here, too, researches have been made 
on the physical properties of iron and steel, on the formation of 
alloys, and on methods of measuring high temperatures. These 
different chemical laboratories of the government, including the 
force of chemists in the Patent Office, represent at least forty 
skilled men actively engaged in chemical work. 

Besides this, within an hour’s distance northward are the 
chemieal, physical, and biological laboratories of Johns Hopkins 
University, in which advanced students could make frequent 
observations, or even take steady work. <A little more distant 
southward is the University of Virginia, which could easily be 
brought into relations with the proposed institution in a manner 
profitable to both; and at various points more or less remote are 
institutions which would doubtless afford some supplementary 
facilities, and among them is the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

Here, then, are laboratories affording the most admirable op- 


portunities for just those kinds of advanced investigations, 
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methods, and processes with which a university, as distinguished 
from an intermediate college, has to do. The proposed university 
should indeed have large general laboratories and probably some 
special laboratories of its own, over which it could have complete 
eontrol; but these outlying special laboratories, in which the 
most advanced work is constantly conducted by leading special- 
ists, would give a university character to the work such as could 
hardly be attained at any other point in the country. 

I come next to illustrative collections. The chief of these 
are to be found in the National Museum; and these, already great, 
and in some respects unequaled in the world, are steadily in- 
creasing. ‘They embrace the results of man’s activity in almost 
every form in which such results admit of representative exhibi- 
tion. To enumerate them would be impossible in any space which 
I could claim, and useless in view of their rapid increase. Under 
the existing laws the collections made by the Geological and other 
surveys are deposited in the National Museum after they have 
been used by the organizations collecting them. This has been 
the practice for years, so that there are already gathered a number 
of very valuable special collections, such as those of the Fortieth 
Parallel Expedition, the Washoe Expedition, and others, besides 
an immense amount of ethnological, archaeological, paleeontologi- 
eal, and mineralogical material. 

The paleontological collections of invertebrate fossils are ex- 
tensive, and embrace all the material collected by the various 
government expeditions in the far West, and also large collec- 
tions made by the Geological Survey in the East to illustrate the 
study of stratigraphic geology in connection with the faunas. 
The collection of vertebrate fossils is at present in charge of Pro- 
fessor Marsh, of Yale University, but will ultimately be deposited 
in the National Museum. It is of such interest that some of the 
foremost naturalists of Europe have made a study of it their main 
object in visiting our country. The collection illustrating palso- 
botany is the largest and most complete in the United States; 


this may also be said of the collections from the Cambrian system 
and the Mesozoic and Cenozoic rocks. 

The mineral collection of the National Museum may be di- 
vided into three parts: first, a large exhibition series; secondly, 
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a reserve or study series; and, thirdly, a duplicate series which is 
used for purposes of exchange. Incidental to the mineral collee- 
tion there are two special collections; one a collection of gems 
and ornamental stones, mostly cut and polished; the other a col- 
lection of meteorites, which is already one of the larger collec- 
tions of the world. The policy of the mineral department is to 
encourage research, and to well-accredited students are always 
given opportunities for work and assistance as far as possible. 
Immediately related to the mineral collection is the collection of 
rocks and building-stones, the geological collection proper, and 
the metallurgical collection, consisting mainly of ores, fuels, fur- 
nace models, and metallurgical products generally. Taken alto- 
gether, the facilities for mineralogical investigation in Washington 
will compare favorably with the opportunities offered anywhere 
in the world. All these collections are increasing with very 
great rapidity. 

But these are by no means all the stores of material for illus- 
tration and research available for university purposes at Washing- 
ton. There must also be named the Museum of the Agricultural 
Department, which affords fine opportunities for study, some of 
the collections being unusually complete and well-arranged. So, 
too, the large Botanical Conservatory, generally supposed to have 
as its sole object the supply of bouquets to enterprising con- 
gressmen, already carries on the more serious business of botani- 
cal research, and would do so to still higher and broader purpose 
were a university to organize study in connection with it. 

Next may be named the United States Fish Commission, 
which maintains its principal station at Washington, where sub- 
jects through great ranges in zodlogy may be well studied. As 
for the supplementary facilities offered for summer work in the 
government establishment at Wood’s Holl, they are simply the 
most complete in the world. Few Americans know how credita- 
ble this work has been, and how useful to their country. It was 
once made the duty of the writer of this article to conduct the 
late Emperor Frederick of Germany through some of the collec- 
tions made by this commission. He was a competent judge. His 
exclamations of admiration were unaffected and hearty, and it 
was no surprise that at the close of the Berlin Fisheries Exposi- 
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tion the first great prize should have been awarded to Professor 
Spencer Baird, who had organized this service. 

The collection of models in the Patent Office also presents 
great opportunities for those who would study the development 
of the vast industries represented in it. The collections at the 
Museum of Hygiene and the Surgeon-General’s Office are noted 
throughout the world as in all respects precious, and in some 
respects unique. And, finally, the Corcoran Gallery, though only 
in its beginning, can easily be made to stimulate study in art, 
and to afford facilities for carrying on such study. 

I have by no means exhausted the list of collections, but 
what is already given will serve to show that few universities in 
Kurope, and none in America, have such a mass of the best 
material for the training of students and for the advancement of 
knowledge as one which might be created at our national capital, 
and brought into proper relations with what already exists there. 

I come next to the observatories. Under this head are sev- 
eral centres of scientific activity, but I will name only one, the 
Naval Observatory. It is one of the foremost in the world, and 
connected with it is a chart and chronometer depot, an extensive 
collection of instruments used in taking astronomical photographs, 


and a magnetic observatory, besides the celebrated telescope and 


transit instruments used in carrying on its ordinary work. The 
proposed university would indeed need an observatory of moder- 
ate size for training purposes, but in the work of research by 
young astronomers likely to be of use and honor to the nation 
all this ample provision would be immediately available. 

So much for the literary, scientific, and technical side of the 
university; and a brief exhibit may now be made of the oppor- 
tunities Washington offers to the students of what were formerly 
known as the “learned professions ”—to the students of law, 
medicine, and, [ might add with Faust, “ wnd leider auch Theologie,” 
had other religious bodies in the country shown anything of the 
foresight and zeal exhibited in the preparations for the theologi- 
cal school of the new Roman Catholic University. 

Among the facilities for the study of medicine the city offers 
at least six hospitals, at each of which clinical instruction is given, 
and one of these, Providence Hospital, has over three hundred 
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beds. The Army Medical Museum is declared by a competent 
and unprejudiced authority to comprise the most complete collee- 


tion of recent pathological specimens in the world, and is open 


to the public every week-day. In the National Museum there is 
the most complete collection in the country illustrating the 
materia medica of the United States pharmacopeeia, and that of for- 
eign countries; and the whole is arranged and classified so as to be 
immediately available for studies. The immense library of the 
Surgeon-General’s office is also available for the use of medical 
students and practitioners. 

For a university law department Washington presents almost 
unparalleled advantages. The Law Library of Cong: con- 
tains over 50,000 carefully-selected volumes, exclusively legal in 
character, and provision is already made for the accommodation 
of students in using it. The State Department has, by a wise 
policy steadily pursued during many years past, accumulated the 
most valuable collection of works relating to international law 
in the western hemisphere— a collection undoubtedly superior 
even to that of All Souls’ College, Oxford, which is becoming 
one of the boasts of that university. 

In the Supreme Court of the United States, and in the Court 
of Claims, the foremost American lawyers may be heard making 
arguments on the most important questions. The Supreme 
Court of the District has the common law, equity, and probate 
jurisdiction of a State court, besides that of the Circuit and Dis- 
trict Courts of the United States. The absence of any code, even 
of one governing procedure, encourages the study of the common 
law in exceptional simplicity; and already sundry institutions, 
notably the Columbian University, have endeavored to bring 
these advantages to bear upon the country. But these institu- 
tions, though embracing men of high scholarship and ability, are 
greatly hampered by the want of the means necessary to provide 
full university instruction. 

So much for the assemblage at Washington of men, books, 
apparatus, and material necessary for the highest university in- 
struction. I come now to the two questions: What shall the 
proposed university be? How shall it be organized? I will 
suppose that some great millionaire or combination of millionaires 
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has given the five or six millions required. Certainly such a 
supposition is by no means beyond the possibilities, in view of 
the sums, even larger than these, either given or to be given by 
some of our wealthy fellow-citizens for similar purposes. 

The first duty will naturally be to choose with care a board 
of trustees, and these should be men who will give the in- 
stitution a national but not a partisan or sectarian character. 
There should be, as a fundamental feature of its organic law, a 
provision that persons of every party, and of every religious sect 
or of no religious sect, and of every nationality, shall be equally 
eligible to all offices and positions of every sort in the institution ; 
and that neither for service in the board of trustees, nor for 
service in the faculty, nor for any other service in the university 
shall any candidate be accepted or rejected on account of any 
political or religious views which he may or may not entertain. 

The board of trustees will have to erect necessary buildings, 
which should be in some. central position, giving ample space. 


Having visited almost every university of any note either in 
our own country or in Europe, I may be allowed to say that the 
new university buildings at Strasburg and Ziirich will probably 


afford more valuable hints and suggestions than any others. 
But buildings should not be undertaken until a considerable 
faculty has been called together who can suggest, advise, plan, 
and superintend the accommodations necessary for their respect- 
ive departments. 

Here comes in the most important duty imposed upon the 
trustees—the calling together of the faculty. This body 
should be made up of men who lead the country in power to 
investigate and teach. There should be resident professors, non- 
resident professors, associate and assistant professors, instructors, 
and lecturers, with such other grades as experience may show 
to be required. With suitable means within the control of the 
trustees, all the foremost universities of the world might be laid 
under contribution for courses of lectures by men standing at 
the heads of their respective departments of knowledge. 

With all the vast material for investigation and illustration 
at its disposal, the proposed university will be no better than its 
faculty; and its income should be so used as to secure the men 
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who either have taken or may fairly be expected to take a fore- 
most place in their respective fields. Of these, the resident pro- 
fessors will, in the lecture-rooms, laboratories, libraries, and 
collections, direct, lead, and organize instruction and research in 
the highest sense; the non-resident professors and lecturers will 
give stimulus, suggestion, and force to the work. 

As a rule, I would have a reasonable fee charged, but I would 
have the experiment tried of competitions in various parts of 
the United States, the persons passing the best examinations 
being entitled to scholarships giving them free instruction. In 
spite of the present outcry in England against competitive exam- 
inations at the universities, they have in this country succeeded 
well. They need not be carried to the pedantic extreme which 
has disgusted so many people with them in the Old World. 
Practical common sense will easily obviate the difficulties com- 
plained of. I would also have elections to fellowships made upon 
the basis of merit, as is at present done in various American uni- 
versities; indeed, [ would gladly see grafted upon this teaching 
university the system of fellowships and scholarships sketched 
out in the first of this series of articles. 

One point as regards election to trusteeships, professorships, 
and fellowships should be carefully guarded. All such elections 
and appointments should be made by ballot. A provision for 
this should form part of the organic law of the university. In 
this way alone, as experience has shown in some of our existing 
institutions of learning, can a firm and lasting barrier be erected 
against overweening personal influence. 

I fully believe that within a few years such a university would 
be one of the most useful and flourishing in the world, and that 
it might fairly expect finally to equal in the numbers and char- 
acter of its students, as well as in the attainments and reputations 
of its faculty, tlie University of Berlin—the highest point which 
any university organization has yet reached. 

It is true that objections will be raised; and first, that such 
an institution will draw somewhat from those now existing. I 
grant that at first this may be the case in some slight degree, 
but would stake everything on the belief that within a few years 


every other college or university in the nation which has any 
43 
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real vitality will be strengthened by it. It will be one of the 
three or four universities in the country to set high standards of 
qualification and attainment; it will send back strong men into 
the faculties of the existing universities; it will be a perpetual 
incentive to the best men in the existing institutions throughout 
the country to do their best in view of possible promotion to 
lectureships and professorships at Washington. 

It will also doubtless be said that Washington, as a great 
capital, is not the best place for young men; that there are too 
many distractions and temptations. This is true as regards what 
may be properly called collegiate or intermediate students, but 
not true regarding men ready to undertake university work. 
This is proved by the fact that while the ordinary undergraduate 
work thrives best at institutions in small towns, the advanced and 
post-graduate work, such as is undertaken in schools of tech- 
nology, of mining, of mechanical, civil, and electrical engineering, 
of architecture, and of law, medicine, and theology, is equally 
well carried on in our great cities, as is already shown at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, and New Orleans. 

Again, it may be said that Washington has disadvantages of 
climate. To this I answer that they are no greater than those 
at very many other seats of learning. By pursuing the plan of 
Johns Hopkins University, the extreme hot weather can easily be 
avoided. There is, indeed, an impression that Washington is 
hopelessly malarious, but it is certainly more favorably situated 
in this respect than English Cambridge, in its region of fens; or 
than at least two of the most important colleges at Oxford, situ- 
ated close to the unctuous, slimy, reeking banks of the Isis; or 
than the University of Berlin, in an ancient marsh, and in the 
immediate neighborhood of the dark and sluggish Spree. I have 
observed that the talk about the malarial character of Washing- 


ton is periodical, and comes usually when newspaper corre- 
spondents and subordinates in the public service think it about 
time to enjoy leave of absence. Asa matter of fact, the statistics 
of the Health Department, which are very carefully kept, and 
which present comparisons of the mortality rates in Washington 
and other cities, clearly show our national capital to be an un- 
usually healthy city. About one-third of the population are 
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Negroes, and among these is generally about fifty per cent. 
of the mortality. The mortality rate among the white population 
is low. There is no need to place the university buildings in 
any particularly insalubrious spot, or under any especially un- 
sanitary conditions, like those in which we compel the President 
of the United States to live. And even here matters are becom- 
ing better; the Potomac improvement, with the filling in of the 
miasmatic region adjacent to the White House grounds, will give 
even the President healthy surroundings. 

There is no need to dwell upon all the advantages accruing to 
the country from such an organization; most of them can be 
easily seen; but I will touch on one which might, at first sight, 
not be thought of. The city of Washington is rapidly becoming 
a great metropolis; it is developing the atmosphere which is to 
give character to the executive, the judicial, and especially the 
legislative business of the nation. What shall that atmosphere 
be? Shall it be made by luxurious millionaires, anxious only 
for new fields in which to display their wealth? Shall it be an 
atmosphere of riotous living, without one thought of better things? 
Shall it be redolent merely of political scheming and stock-job- 
bing by day, and of canvas-backs and terrapin by night? In 
such a future, legislative cynicism and corruption, and eventually, 
perhaps, executive and judicial cynicism and corruption, will be 
of course; for they will present the only means by which men 
‘an adjust their lungs to the moral atmosphere. Shall it not 
rather be a capital where, with the higher satisfaction and graces 
of civilized living, there shall be an atmosphere of thought upon 
the highest subjects, of work in the most worthy fields, of devo- 
tion to the noblest aims? Such an atmosphere a great university 
with the men and work involved in it would tend to develop, 
and in it demagogism would wither and corruption lose the main 
element of its support. We may well suppose that some consid- 
erations of this kind passed through the mind of him whose great 
name our capital bears, and that these were among the thoughts 
which prompted him to urge, again and again, the founding there 
of a university worthy of the nation. 

Anprew D. WHITE. 





OBSTACLES TO ANNEXATION. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH has lately written in the Forum 
one of his interesting articles on the subject of the relations be. 
tween Canada and the United States. As usual his English is as 
good as his matter is un-English. He has long desired to live in 
Canada as a citizen of the United States, although he has chosen 
to quit the republic and to live only in intellectual communion 
with her. He is so good a citizen of Toronto that all who 
know him there will hope that his present domicile may con- 


tinue to be his choice, even though he may occasionally be an- 
noyed by a passing visit to that city of the Britisher who is 
sent to represent the Queen in Canada. The gentleman filling 
this office is regarded as a “social fetich” by the Professor, and 
always provokes bitter language from him. It is difficult to see 
the reason, for the Governor is described by his detractor as po- 


litically powerless, generally ignorant of the condition and feel- 
ings of the people, and a mere mouth-piece of the ministry of 
the day. It would be cruel to make the Professor more an- 
noyed with this functionary than he is at present, so we will 
not dispute with him; rather would we soothe him by denying to 
the Governor-General even the power of “fetichism,” for this 
surely implies a very debased state of mind on the part of the 
worshipers of the fetich. We are willing to believe that the 
Professor ranks the unamalgamated Canadians higher than the 
untaught tribes of the Congo. A reassurance on this point would 
tend greatly to inspire fresh confidence in the breasts of his friends 
of the North. Seriously speaking, why cannot the Professor leave 
himself and his fellow-citizens in peace? Does Canada want a 
change? Does England want achange? Do the United States 
rant a change? All three are getting on very well, are well 
satisfied with their political condition, and are not anxious to 
come together “like two drops of water.” May there not be 
reasons discernible from both sides of the line why Canada 
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should continue to govern herself? It may be worth while to 
talk a little about these. 

Much is said, and justly, of the extraordinary growth of the 
French population of what was called Lower Canada, and is 
now called Quebec Province. “ Families of twenty are known.” 
Families of twenty! why we have heard of a family of thirty! 
Of course this number is not common, but children are very 
numerous. They swarm. Jean-Baptiste’s first thought has 
always been, greatly to his credit, to build a church, to place an 
excellent priest in a good house alongside, and then to proceed 
with all speed to give the reverend father the very largest youth- 
ful congregation that can be provided. And the system pays 
well, thanks to the elbow-room afforded in the new world. The 
race seems to become more vigorous as generation after genera- 
tion thrives and multiplies. The Bretons and Normans are a 
hardy folk, but they are equaled if not surpassed by their cousins 
in Canada. Two centuries and a half have passed since the first 
military settlements were made, so that the effect of climate on 
the race has been amply proved to sustain it in increased vigor. 
Not long ago a Scots physician in Montreal reported that after 
making examination for a long series of years into the physical 
powers of the young men of different blood in that city, he had 
found the French Canadian youth to excel all the others—Eng- 
lish, Scots, Irish, or Scandinavians—in general muscular power. 
This, from a Scot, was striking testimony, and I have no doubt 
of its accuracy. A strong people is growing up, purely French in 
thought, language, and religion. They keep together as a political 
force. With them it is always “notre nation,” “ nous Canadiens» — 
a homogeneous population, allowing no mixture with others of 
different religion. Their church is against mixed marriage, and 
that is enough. What they must have is “nos institutions ”"— 
French law,-.French customs, none other. These were guar- 
anteed by treaty, and remain protected by the inviolable honor 
of British law within the great Province of Quebec. This terri- 
tory used to be regarded as a mere strip of land, at its widest 
embracing the St. Lawrence and the moose-head-like projection 
of the country bounded on the south by the great Bay of 
Chaleurs. But now populous settlements have been formed one 
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hundred miles to the north of Quebec city. There is land 
along the Lake St. John quite as good as that which satisfies the 
“habitans”’ in many of the older portions of the eastern seaboard. 
A back-country is thus being quickly filled, and it will in time 
join the colonies on the affluents of the Ottawa, and be a territory 
largely contributing to the numbers of the French. Southward, 
as it is truly remarked, they are Bretonizing New Britain. New 
England’s factories are full of French, invited because their labor 
is cheap, and settled in many a Puritan village and farm because 
satisfied with land from which the more ambitious man of Eng- 
lish blood has gone, to seek better in the West. I have heard 
Scotsmen speak quite angrily and half contemptuously of the 
poor soil that will give content toa French Canadian. “Just look 
at that! Can you conceive of any intelligent man being satisfied 
with that?” would be the remark. But it is surely an advantage 
to a country to have people content to fill the barren places, as 
well as to have others who move to master fresher fields. Nor 
is it to the south only that the peaceful conquest of English 
farms is made. To the west also, along northern Ontario, a steady 
stream is flowing in to occupy the rougher parts of that forest- 
covered country. The church, the school, and the priest, to guide 
and subdue the people who shall subdue the earth, arise; and on 
the paths of whe first explorers, who were of their race, a new 


French nomenclature covers the spaces between the old portages 


and trading places which were named long since by the coureurs 
des bois. 

As compared with the increase of the other races, not except- 
ing the Irish, the progress of the French Canadian is most notable. 
Nothing can stop it. The crowding on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence never tends to make the sturdy American Breton adopt 
those baleful precautions which are sapping the energies of 
France, and causing her numbers to recede rather than to advance. 
The Canadian villager and small farmer knows there is ample 
room. The “repatriation” societies organized to entice him 
back to the old homestead have, as has been truly said, no power 
to prevent him from wandering. Wherever he goes he con- 
gregates to a greater degree than even the Irish, but unlike 
them he prefers the country to the town. The Irishman leaves 
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his earth-hunger behind him when he leaves Ireland and the 
spongy mosses which there absorb his love and energy, and with 
characteristic light-heartedness he does not care for good land 
in the States, but crowds the cities. The Canadian keeps to his 
liking for the woods and the country. When he becomes an in- 
habitant of cities, it is because he is tempted thither by American 
capitalists who desire his cheap labor. He goes to earn a living 
and the power to take up land before he dies. These tendencies 
keep him sober, industrious, thrifty, and retain him under the 
wholesome influence of his spiritual guides. 

He remains, too, a conservative of conservatives. During all 
the last hundred years, it has been the steady effort of his 
church to keep from him, or to counteract within him, the “ Vol- 
tairian” thought of modern France. The old Legitimist feel- 
ings in church and state prevailing in Europe during the best 
times of the French monarchy, are the ideals after which he is 
taught to strive. There is also, it is true, much sentiment for 
the “ mérepatrie” of to-day. The tricolor, as its emblem, is a 
flag hoisted with even greater pride than the union jack. As 
for the stars and stripes, that is a flag which is regarded with 
utter indifference, for it does not as a rule present to his mind 
even the idea of “écus.” But the tricolor is that adopted, mis- 
takenly perhaps, by his kinsmen, in lieu of the old and revered 
white ensign with the golden lilies under which his fathers 
fought. His own immediate ancestors rallied under the lilies 
when “Jes Anglais’’ were undivided, and the guns of Louisburg 
and Quebee thundered equally against the “ Britishers ” and the 
“loyal Americans.” Since those days “les Anglais” had an 
incomprehensible quarrel about a teapot. The result was that 
the union jack continued to protect his religion and usages, 


and that the “ éoiles,” although accompanied with “stripes” 


for the English, seemed to fight in their courses against him. 
He has seen his brethren in Louisiana stamped out so far as 
their sentiments of separatism are concerned. He knows that 
American institutions do stamp out any nationality but that of 
the English-speaking republicans, who look to Washington as 
their regulating governor in any general shock to legislative 
machinery. He knows that the Union is one big amalgamation 
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mill, and he does not like to be amalgamated with anybody. 
Rather than this he would welcome aid from France. Even now 
does he not like to christen his child “ Napoléon,” and are not 
the victories of the grand army dear to his imagination? Indeed, 
were it not that his own people had greatly helped the English 
royal government in the early wars of this century, would not 
Quebec, the sacred Quebec, be American to-day? If the royal 
English have to be watched in Canada, how much more to be 
watched, nay how much to be dreaded would the republican 
English to the south of the border be, if they were to become 
masters of “La Nouvelle France.”” No, the Canadian of Quebec is 
still a Frenchman, and is not even sure whether he ought to go 
on board such a British war vessel as the “ Bellerophon.” Why? 
Because it was a ship bearing this name that carried the great 
French hero to his island exile. The sentiment is there. The 
power is growing to assert a separate policy and to have a French 
state in the northeast, conserving its “ national” traditions apart 
from those of the rest of the continent. Would the United 
States allow the assertion of such “home rule?” Never! This 
Jean-Baptiste knows. Very sensibly he continues to make the 
best of present circumstances. He advances in numbers; he re- 
mains exactly where he was in his sturdy belief in God, in his 
church, in the virtue of his laws, in his determination to assert 
his freedom and to use his own language over as wide a territory 
as his children can possess by the divinely-given power of increase. 

“Oh, but they can be changed,” say you? Not unless they 
forswear all that they hold sacred. No; the church forbids. 
Even in local elections it is told how a good priest once opened 
his discourse on the eve of a trial of strength between two politi- 
cal parties: 

‘My children, you know the church never meddles with politics. 
Her sons are forbidden to speak of the worldly contests that engage your 
attention, unless, indeed, impious hands be raised against the foundations 
of faith. Butoh, my children, remember—what is the color of the sky? 


Is it not the serene and glorious blue? What, my children, is the color of 
the flames of hell? Is it not the dreadful and satanic red ? ” 


The local Conservatives were called “Blues.” their opponents 


* Reds.” 
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It is only because the fullest exercise of the freedom which 
his people in olden days gained by their blood is assured, that 
the old Canadian consents to be a citizen of the Dominion. 
When, in 18387, it was thought in Lower Canada that despotic 
use was to be made of the power of the majority, and a fear 
arose that constitutional government would be withheld from 
them, a formidable rising took place. The man who afterward 
became the French Canadian leader, the trusted and honored 
colleague of the present prime minister, Sir John MacDonald, 
and the devoted friend of British rule, was then a youngster 
named Cartier. Ife died a privy councillor. He fought against 
the government troops at St. Eustache as a young rebel. Men 
tell how hotly the fire poured into a farm-house held by the 
insurgents under Nelson. The boy Cartier saw that more am- 
munition was needed for the defense. He knew that some 
was to be obtained near at hand, but that it could not be got 
except by crossing open ground under the full fire of the 
British regulars. “ May I go and fetch some more ammunition?” 
he asked of Nelson. “Go, my boy,” was the answer, “go back 
to your mother.” The leader naturally thought that his young 
follower had had enough, and that he made a pretext for retreat- 
ing. Cartier said nothing, but quietly traversed the dangerous 
ground, reached the cartridges, strung them around his neck and 
body, coolly walked back, thus laden, to his friends, and sup- 
plied them with the fresh ammunition. This young hero was a 
type of the French Canadian spirit. They would die to a man 
rather than yield the proud privileges they have won, and which 
they well know how to use. Whatever the future may bring, 
there is no doubt that this large and rapidly-augmenting people, 
of one faith, one blood, and animated by so intense a feeling of 
nationality, will exist as a factor largely influencing the condition 
of the northeastern corner of the American continent. 

When Englishmen visit New York they are so hospitably re- 
ceived and become so enchanted with their hosts, that it is not 
too much to say that they are often dined and wined out of all 
consciousness of national existence. Not so the citizen of the 
Dominion. Many, very many emigrate to the United States and 
become naturalized, and get to regard the great republic as their 
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country; but they who remain north of the line have an abid- 
ing consciousness that they have a country of their own that they 
mean if they can to keep as theirs. The exceptional Englishmen 
of whom I have spoken may care little to see their flag to the 
north of the lakes, but the people over whom it waves have a 
passionate love for that emblem, because it signifies to them that 
* We are a people yet, 
Though all men else their noble dreams forget.” 
And a dream it did appear for some time, when Canadians spoke 
of becoming a nation. But now it is no longeradream. The 
Professor whose writings have led to these remarks cannot have 
shut his eyes and ears to the evidences that his neighbors now 
know that they have a country well capable of supporting 
anation. It is always supposed by him that “natural markets 
of the continent” must force all trade along lines leading north 
and south, and that political union must follow. He might as 
well write that Scandinavia must become Russian and German, 
that Holland must become Prussian, or Belgium French. If 
there be no visible frontier, there is the abiding difference 
between the institutions of the countries to account for the 
friendly separation that divides them. 

It may seem strange to the ear of most citizens of the United 
States to hear the undoubted truth, namely, that every Cana- 
dian regards his political system as securing far freer play for 
democratic institutions than does that prevailing to the south. A 
vote—an adverse vote—of the House of Representatives, can in 
Canada at once dispossess the existing government of power, and 
it must be succeeded by one more in consonance with the opinion 
of the country. Ministerial responsibility, represented by the 
presence of the ministers in the popular Assembly and their 
easy removal from office, is regarded as a system that brings the 
people more immediately into touch with the executive than does 
the American. The Canadian would never consent to sacrifice 
this greater freedom. He knows that the Governor-General rep- 
resents only the sovereign, who reigns but,does not govern. He 
represents only the good will, countenance, and support of the 
imperial government. He imposes no laws, no taxes, no obliga- 
tions. He counsels only as a friend, he acts only through min- 
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isters responsible to the nation and removable by them. He is 
at once the ambassador of Britain, and the first champion of 
Canadian nationality. He no more inoculates Canadians with 
aristocratic ideas, as feared by the Professor on account of the 
knighting of some eminent men, than the Professor himself 
might be inoculated with vanities were his admiring lady friends 
to present him with a new silk gown or a pair of gold spectacles. 
In these cases the ceremony is the recognition of undoubted 
merit, acclaimed by the popular voice, as shown in the bearing 
of popular office. America is not supposed to be a devouringly 
military conglomerate, because military titles are not unknown 
among her citizens. This alarms no one, and knights among 
Canadians are men who have achieved fame and who lay down 
their honors in their graves, whereas an “ aristocracy ” involves 
the idea, in modern parlance, of the devolution of titles to sons. 
The title of “ honorable” is one familiar in America, and should 
be enough to throw the Professor into an ecstasy of terror. It 
is probable that as long as the descendants of colonels and “ hon- 
orables” are not bred to inherit what they have not earned, the 
assumption of distinctive prefixes will be held to concern only 
the individuals so burdened. Thus, the social action of the 
(Queen's representative is confined to making himself as agreeable 
as he can in an innocent manner. He no longer represents what 
used to be known as “ Downing-street government,” because 
London has ceased to dictate to Ottawa. 

— In all foreign negotiations affecting Canada, the Dominion is 
represented by one of her own trusted servants. The “ British 
Provinces’ are therefore in the enjoyment of one of the most 
untrammeled constitutions, if not the most independent, known 
among civilized peoples. Its independence is moreover guaran- 
teel by the alliance with Britain. Ignorance of her great de- 
pendency was of old common “at home.” All this is altered 
now, and the assertion of the Canadians that they possess one of 
the best sections of the continent is admitted to be true. The 
political separation is no bar to the employment of capital by 
Americans. On the contrary, American capital is employed in 
Canadian Provinces quite as much as in many of the western 
Territories. There is also no stint in the amount of British gold 
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invested, and the finances of the country are in so good a state 
that the Dominion government can borrow in London at the 
cheapest rate. 

Free commercial intercourse with America is desired, for the 
old reciprocity brought gain and good all round, and the volume 


of trade increased steadily during its continuance. Any non- 


intercourse promoted by tariff or temporarily imposed by polit- 
ical motives, would throw the trade of Canada yet more and 
more along lines of latitude instead of along lines of longitude— 
with Britainand Asia rather than with the United States. Such 
policy would injure to a certain extent both countries. It is cer- 
tain that Canada would not desire to lessen her intercourse with 
her friends and neighbors. Her desire has consistently been to 
act the friend and neighbor. Of course she does not wish to fur- 
nish in her own person “a square meal” for her big brother, but 
short of this she would do almost anything to oblige him. 

Nor must it be thought that Great Britain is a loser by the 
existing relations. Hercommerce is enormously greater with her 
colonies than with any people under foreign flags. If the Cana- 
dian tariff seems hard upon her, it is less hard on her by one-half 
than is the American. She may groan and shudder at her chil- 
dren’s taking to the repudiation of her own favorite nostrum of 
free trade, but as she cannot help herself in this respect, and as 
the Canadians have their own ideas in favor of raising their reve- 
nue by indirect rather than by direct taxation, she submits. Does 
she refuse to send her goods to such a Chinese-walled country, as 
John Bright calls it? Certainly not. The new country forms, 
too, an excellent field for her emigrants, although she sends more 
to the States. But every man sent to Canada consumes three or 
four times as much of her manufactures as does his fellow 
emigrant who has landed at Castle Garden. It is therefore not 
her interest to lose the political connection which brings in 
money as well as honor. The British politician who now-a-days 
might advocate separation from the colonies, would have many a 
black mark scored against his name,+o be remembered on the 
next election day. 

May these not be considerations which should weigh with 
Americans in preventing them from desiring the acquisition of 
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Canada? Would it be advantageous to have a big home rule 
French Canadian question within the borders of the United States? 
The sagacious instinct of the United States people has led them 
to reject plans and schemes for adding territory occupied by 
incurably “ foreign” populations. It is not to be expected that 
the great French section in the north-east will ever become angli- 
cized, and it forms too large a stone to break up in any amalga- 
mation mill. 

The swallowing of a country is no easy matter, and digestion is 
yet more difficult. There is no doubt that the balance of political 
parties in the United States would be overthrown forever were 
Canada to be compelled to take part in the ever-recurring presi- 
dential election. She finds, by the way, that her own parliamen- 


tary elections come often enough, and she would hate the idea of 
having scarcely two years free from the pest to business that 
electioneering involves. Once in, however, she would lead party 


managers a pretty dance in voting for a president. Finally, is 
not the territory already comprised in the Union large enough 
for safety? Would not a greater spread of the fabric increase 
dangers which have cropped up already? The federal govern- 
ment at Washington has enough on its hands for many a year to 
come. There are reasons on all sides why we may see with 
pleasure the northern Provinces run their appointed career. 
They know how to shape their own destinies. Their sentiments 
of pride in what they have dared and done, in what they pos- 
sess, and in what by perseverance they shall attain, are likely to 
be the most potent elements in providing that peace which is 
born of mutual respect and toleration—qualities of which the 
history of the United States displays the greatest example in 
history. 
LORNE. 





ARE GOOD WOMEN CHARACTERLESS? 


THE world is never weary of talking about women, dissect- 
ing and discussing them, as if each fresh generation had found a 
new creature whose “life history” had hitherto been as un- 
known as that of a monad never before discovered. In this dis- 
cussion men degrade them or adore them, according as the indi- 
vidual humor runs; describe them with bitterness or address 
them with adulation, as their own love affairs have been fatal or 
propitious. The satirists of olden times likened them to all 
manner of uncomfortable beasts, and placed them on the same 
level. The poets of all times have exalted them above the 
angels, and the modern method hoids them as the sole proprie- 
tors of all the virtues. To their detractors, their supreme quali- 
ties are those of the bee, in the industry and economy which 
make for the advantage of men; and their highest claim to moral 
merit is to be found in utter slavishness and self-effacement. To 
their adulators, their worst vices are but regrettable follies; their 
waywardness is as a charm which renders their amiability more 
delightful. In any case they are treated as of a human nature 
different from that of men; and this difference is not one of de- 
gree nor of angle, but of kind and original structure. Mrs. Poy- 
ser’s shrewd remark that God Almighty made the women to 
match the men, does not hold water with these analysts of the 
feminine character; and the fact that every man has been born 
of woman—has been formed out of the very substance of her 
body and has received from her his first impressions and instruc- 
tion—does not incline them any the more to accept the doctrine 
of identity, modified by differences in degree and direction. 

Many men have agreed to hold the faith that the better the 


woman the more entirely she is destitute of distinctive character. 
This faith they maintain in face of the splendid examples given 
to us by history, through all times and in all countries, as well as 
in face of the known biographical fact that, though clever fathers 
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have seldom had clever sons, almost all great men have had 
superior women for their mothers. Milton’s well-known phrase 
struck the keynote, which however had been struck before as well 
as after. The echoes have vibrated powerfully through litera- 
ture ever since, and those echoes have only lately died away. 
We must in fairness confess that they have wholly died way in 
this generation, and that the charm of self-effacement, of modesty, 
of devotion to love, and of obedience or respect to man, is now 
made a reproach, not a virtue. This charm ranks with the for- 
gotten arts of spinning and weaving, with Penelope’s web and 
the Bayeux tapestry. Milton’s Eve is the ideal goddess, with one 
human frailty superadded; but who will say now that this is a 
desirable division of function ? 
‘* For contemplation he and valor formed, 


For softness she, and sweet attractive grace; 
He for God only, she for God in him.” 


What woman among us would hold that phrase as indicative 
of her true honor or her natural attitude ? Far from seeing her 
God in and through her husband—making him her priest, her 
guide, her director—the nineteenth century woman is more likely 


” 


to hold meetings “for women only,” where the young Eves are 
instructed to despise their Adams; to regard the institution of 
marriage as a mistake, and the function of maternity as a dis- 
grace; and to consider themselves the salt of the earth, and men 
—well, men as the meat not salted. The result of which is, of 
course, corruption and abomination. 

Pope’s more stinging words gave women as much plasticity of 
habit but less grace of mind. His famous libel robs even their 
softness of its beauty, as it takes from their self-assertion all true 
dignity, all nobility of pride. He starts off with a bold twang of 
his disturbing lyre, and goes on with notes as smooth in execution 
as they are harsh in intention. 

‘Nothing so true as what you once let fall, 
‘Most women have no characters at all.’ 
Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear ; 

And best distinguish’d by black, brown, or fair. 
* * * 


**In men, we various ruling passions find; 
In women, two almost divide the kind; 
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Those, only fix’d, they first or last obey; 
The love of pleasure and the love of sway. 

7 x * 

** By man’s oppression curst, 

They seek the second not to lose the first. 

x * * 

** Men, some to business, some to pleasure take; 

But ev’ry woman is at heart a rake; 
Men, some to quiet, some to public strife; 
But every lady would be queen for life.” 


And, when all is said that can be said in favor of these puz- 


zling Cynthias of the minute, these charmers who now sinner it 
and now saint it, the disappointed lover of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, who laid the lash so heavily on the white shoulders of 
the fair Follies he judged so harshly, sums up the question with 
this not very consoling assertion : 
“And yet, believe me, good as wellas ill, -) ’ \ 
Woman's at best a contradiction stil.” / J 4 

For the matter of that, so is human nature generally, because 
of its complexity of motives and our inability to trace events to 
their causes or to know the feeling which gave rise to certain 
actions, tempers, moods, words. But Pope’s reasoning some- 
what contradicts itself. His characters, in their sharpness of out- 
line and boldness of modeling, give the lie to his first assertion ; 
and Narcissa, Atossa, and the others are certainly not of that 
protoplastic quality he speaks of in the beginning—creatures 
fashioned out of so much variously-colored wax, too soft to bear 
a deep or lasting impression. But poets have always had the 
trick of sacrificing truth to an epigram; and Pope was nothing 
if not epigrammatic, and as aphoristic as epigrammatic. 

We do not find the idealization of characterlessness in the 
greatest poets. Homer’s women are all strongly individual; so 
are the women of the Greek dramatists. Chaucer’s Prioress is 
made of flesh and blood, and as gentle as she is in her own way 
strong. In Shakespeare, too, though much is said in praise of 
gentleness, tenderness, modesty, and the like, there is no idealiza. 
tion of colorless and characterless wisps of straw and muslin doing 
duty for living women. Shakespeare’s most essentially feminine 
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creations have their own distinctive characteristics, and Miranda, 
Imogen, Ophelia, and Juliet are by no means casts run out of 
the same mold differently labeled. Nor is one what can be 
called characterless. Grant the faults and crimes which stain the 
record of the stronger women; grant the fell tenacity of purpose 
of Lady Macbeth, the virago-like violence of Constance, the 
luxurious love of Cleopatra, we yet have strength and softness, 
character and loveliness, in Portia, in Beatrice, in Rosalind, and 
even in “ Kate the Curst,” in Isabella, in Hermione. In none of 
his utterances nor of his characters can we see that the distinctive 


charm of womanhood, as Shakespeare conceived it, was simple 


negation and colorlessness. The thesis maintained by Coleridge, 
that “the perfection of woman is her characterlessness,” is not 
borne out, turn where we will, either in historic fact or poetic 
fancy. All history disproves the idea that the virtue of a woman 
is commensurate with her want of character. The best and the 
inost purely- womanly women have had strong individuality and 
marked character. In this, however, are not included aggressive 
energies nor contentious opposition. But it seems to us that, 
master of words and logical subtleties though Coleridge was, he 
has somewhat confused these two ideas of aggressiveness and 
character. He has not separated strength from rudeness, and 
softness he has made synonymous with weakness and flatness. 
How can we reconcile the following extract with the short, sharp 
aphorism already quoted, if not by this confusion of ideas? Is 
what he praises here to be classed under the head of character- 
lessness ? Surely not ! 

‘‘In Shakspeare all the elements of womanhood are holy, and there is 
the sweet, yet dignified feeling of all that continuates society, as sense of 
ancestry and of sex, with a purity unassailable by sophistry; because it 
rests not on the analytic processes but on the same equipoise of the facul- 
ties, during which the feelings are representative of all past experience—not 
of the individual only, but of all those by whom she has been educated 
and their predecessors, even up to the first mother that lived.” 

What a long periphrasis to express environment and 
heredity ! 
Shakspeare saw that the want of prominence, which Pope means for 


sarcasm, was the blessed beauty of the woman’s character, and knew that 
it arose not from any deficiency, but from the more exquisite harmony of 
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all the parts of the moral being, constituting one living total of head and 
heart. He has drawn it, indeed, in all its distinctive energies of faith, pa- 
tience, constancy, fortitude—shown in all of them as following the heart, 
which gives its results by a nice tact and happy intuition, without the inter- 
vention of the discursive faculty—sees all things in and by the light of the 
affections, and errs, if it ever err, in the exaggeration of, love alone. In all 
the Shakspearian women there is essentially the same foundation and prin- 
ciple; the distinct individuality and variety are merely the result of the 
modifications of circumstances, whether in Miranda the maiden, in Imo- 
gen the wife, or in Katherine the queen.” 


Does not the fallacy here lie in making identity of principle 
do duty for likeness of character? The passion of love which 
possessed Cleopatra and Juliet did not make the same women of 
them, as—leaving Shakespeare and going into the world of fact 
—the self-devotion of Joan of Arc, of Catherine of Siena, and of 
Mrs. Fry, though the one same energizing principle in each, did 
not make identical characters differing only by the outside cir- 
cumstances which gave the one to patriotism, the other to relig- 
ion, and the third to philanthropy. The difference was more ele- 
mental than in the mere direction of energies; and the command- 
ing beauty of each was certainly not in characterlessness, though 
two at least were purely and especially feminine. Some of the 
loveliest women in history were also purely and essentially 
feminine, and yet they had abundance of character, of distinctive 
force, of pronounced moral and mental qualities. The antique 
Roman matron was certainly somewhat hard and granitic, but the 
Greek women were as soft as flowers even when they were most 
heroic. Panthea, the fair wife of Abradates, is as lovely and 
seducing as Bathsheba, and purer; as sweet and tender and gentle 
as Ruth, and more self-respecting. And where have we more 
pathetic figures than we find in the mother and grandmother of 
Agis; they who met death with so much heroism, so much pas- 
sionate patriotism, and yet with the true dignity of noble, modest, 


womanly women ? 


Were these women characterless? Yet 


they were soft and sweet as women should be. Arria, the wife of 
Poetus—“ It does not hurt much, my Poetus ”—Lucretia; Agrip- 
pina, the wife of Germanicus; Plotina, the wife of Trajan—she 
who, as empress ascending the steps of the royal palace, 
where her husband had been already hailed as emperor, turned 
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round to the assembled people, and took them as witnesses to her 
oath to be always the true, simple, clean-handed woman she had 
ever been; many English queens; many of the heroines of the 
medizval times—the beautiful countess of Salisbury as one ex- 
ample only; Lady Fanshawe; Lady Russel; Lady Nithsdale; 
Madame Roland; these and countless more—had they no char- 
acter? Yet were they not supremely feminine, supremely 
beautiful and good; lovely to a proverb and as womanly as they 
were strong ? Surely Coleridge had forgotten both his classics 
and his history when he flashed out that fallacy, and was think- 
ing only of his own Christabel and Genevieve, who, we admit, 
have no more distinctiveness of character than we find in a 
couple of wax dolls. The dolls are pretty, and these two creations 
are lovely from the first line to the last; but they have no dis- 
tinctive character, for all the maidenly modesty of the one and 
the maidenly innocence and frankness of passion in the other. 

In fact, characterlessness, as Coleridge conceived it, is simple 
weakness; and weakness is by no means synonymous with good- 
ness ina woman. Quite the contrary. The weak and negative and 
colorless women may be incapable of large crimes, but they are 
invariably given up to small sins. They are untruthful, for want 
of courage to be sincere; they are selfish, for want of strength to 
be self-sacrificing. They are dishonest to their husbands in 
money matters, and pilfer from them and from the housekeeping 
allowance the margin for their own expenses, which they have 
not the boldness to claim as their right. When they are pretty 
and besieged they yield to temptation, because they have not 
enough backbone to stand firm. When they give way to co- 
ercion, as they must, they never give way with the grace of 
voluntary submission, but writhe and whine like a reluctant dog 
held down by the collar. They cannot render obedience, which 
is the willing act; they only submit to the stronger hand and the 
harder will, which is quite another thing. They are character- 
less, if you like, but they are not temperless; and the negative 
qualities which it has been the fashion to idealize, are in most 
cases the direct causes of active evil. Too flaccid to resist, too 
plastic to resent, they submit to indignities which make them 
weep, but which they are powerless to prevent. Jealous and 
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wounded to the core, they receive their husband’s mistresses, 
and kiss the Delilah who has robbed them of their happiness and 
who despises them in proportion to their complaisance. But they 
indemnify themselves by confidential complaints over the tea 
table, and Delilah’s reputation in rags is the form their weak 
revenge takes. As mothers, they leave their children in full 
liberty to grow up as chance and natural inclination may deter- 
mine. They have not character enough to direct, to guide, to 
instruct. From early infancy these children govern themselves 
and set their mother at defiance; as time goes on they govern her 
and reverse their respective positions. As mistresses, if these 
weak women have more temper than fear, they quarrel with their 
servants and are bullied even as they themselves bully. If they 
are more timid than contentious, the servants have it all their 
own way, like the children; and the mistress is their moral 
prisoner, to be treated as badly as they may desire. Intellect- 
ually these women never grow up. They grow old with the rest 
of the world, which is another matter. But the Doras of David 
Copperfield’s young love are transformed into the Floras of 
antiquated feebleness and imbecility, and the beauty of charac- 
terlessness becomes the deformity of folly. This want of char- 
acter, of which the poets make so much account, is about the 
very worst working quality that a woman can have; and Me- 
dora, after a week, would have sent Conrad back to his piracy 
out of sheer weariness of her S¢ lety. 

Far better than this sickly sentimentalism, this invertebrate 


and molluscous plasticity, is the womanly grandeur which pos- 


sesses those two characteristics of strength, the power of self 
support and that of voluntary obedience and self-effacement. If 
all women were kept in harems, protected by men and provided 
for by men; if they were only playthings or slaves, creatures to 
be caressed while young and beautiful, and made useful drudges 
when old or impersonal; if society denied them freedom an 
gave them in return absolute protection, then the doctrine of mol- 
luscous plasticity might have something to say for itself. But as 
things are, it carries its own contradiction and its own refutation 
with it. The hypothetical beauty of characterlessness includes 
the positive deformity of helplessness; and helpless women, 
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thrown on their own resources, are no better than so many jelly- 
fishes cast up by the storm on the sands. What can they do 


to help themselves ? 


Absolutely nothing. The consequence 
is, they must either sink in the social scale till they come to the 
dust, or accept that outside aid which degrades them into pau- 
perism. Far better that they should have so much character 
and faculty as would enable them to “fend” for themselves 
when thus cast on their own resources, and that they should 
fail to be paupers while not ceasing to be women. And, indeed, 
the best women are those who have this faculty, this character, 
but always covered over by the satin softness of sex; as the 
most really intellectual women wear their skirts long enough to 
cover their blue stockings. 

No greater mistake was ever made than to suppose that 
the sweetest virtues are the product of the weakest natures. 
Virtue means strength; and even in patience, that distinctive 
feminine quality, is more conscious endeavor than negative 
acceptance. Patience is not the same as supineness; but the 
panegyrist often confounds the two, and gives to weakness and 


characterlessness the credit of a beauty belonging emphatically 
to moral force. That brutish submission to brutal strength 
which Zola has used as one of the hereditary traits in his 
“Rougon-Macquart”’ series, is a very different thing from the 


grand and noble patience in the presence of the inevitable, the 
irresistible, which is so divine a quality, so Godlike an attribute. 
Adelaide’s subservience to Macquart, Nana’s cowering under the 
blows of Fantin—are these the same as, say, a strong, brave 
woman’s endurance of contumely for the sake of her children, 
her name, her dignity; endurance voluntarily undertaken, con- 
tumely accepted of free will for the better portion lying behind ? 
And what is true of patience is true of all the rest. Virtue has 
no dealings with weakness while it is one with strength. The 
characterless have no merit because no conscious struggle. Only 
to those with will and intelligence belongs the meed of praise for 
self-control and the forcible bending of the inclination. Without 
character there is no courage, without courage no truth. Justice, 
magnanimity, self-devotion cannot be found in the dun-colored 
web of a colorless material; and the facile whimpering of an 
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anzmic constitution can scarcely be ranked as belonging to the 
noble force of heroic forgiveness. It is absurd to think that 
qualities which men obtain only by long and toilsome self-culture 
are integral to womanhood, gudé womanhood; and that woman 
does by the grace of nature, without difficulty or training, things 
which men touch only after years of endeavor. But this is what 
people mean when they speak of the superiority of women in 
proportion to their characterlessness, when they make the strange 
discovery that plants can grow without roots and fire burn with- 
out fuel. No; rather than characterlessness ought we to laud 


that infrequent possession of woman, her reasonableness. sy 


this she is able to estimate comparative values and to understand 
relative spheres, duties, and responsibilities. By this she would 
know when to yield was to conquer, when to submit was to be 
strong, when patience was heroism, when self-effacement was 
dignity. Reasonableness, not colorlessness; judgment, not want 
of character: this is the grand desideratum for woman, coupled 
always with love, without which indeed her life has no mean- 
ing and her nature no charm. 


E. Lynn LINTON. 





THE CHURCH AND THE WORKING-MAN. 


*«Superfluity on the one hand, and dire want on the other—the million- 
aire and the tramp—are the complements of each other. . . . As the 
two classes of rich and poor grow more distinct, they will become more 
estranged; and whether the rich, like Sydney Smith, come to regard pov- 
erty as ‘infamous,’ it is quite certain that many of the poor will look upon 
wealth as criminal.” * 

‘“‘The disproportion between the few who are attendants at Christian 
churches, and the multitude who never cross the threshold of one, is a terri- 
ble reality. The churches are united in admitting the unwelcome fact.” + 


THE issue is clearly defined, the proposed remedy vague and 
indefinite. The opinion of Christian teachers, as expressed on 
the platform and in print, seems to be that our social and indus- 
trial systems are beyond criticism; that the wage-earner, ignorant 
and unthankful, despises his employer; and that the moral 
reformation and eternal salvation of the working classes depend 
upon the erection of chapels and the employment of missionaries 
by those whom “ God has blessed with wealth.” If the exponents 
of the thought of the churches are correct in their premises, their 
conclusions may be admitted; but if they are ignorant of the 
real cause, of which the condition they discuss is simply an effect, 
we have an explanation of the failure to solve the problem. 

The time was when in our land there was no recognized an- 
tagonism between the working classes and the churches. It is 
a new problem in our civilization. The cause should be easily 


discovered by unclouded eyes. Fifty years ago, aristocratic pre- 


tensions were looked upon as vagaries and treated with contempt. 
In the churches people felt nothing of the chill of caste. A 
glance at the centers of population must convince us that now all 
is changed. There is an evident rivalry in the erection of splen- 
did edifices and in the social and oratorical qualifications of the 
ministry. The poverty of the working-man’s home is accentu- 

* « Our Country,” by Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D. 

+ Bishop John F. Hurst, at the General Christian Conference, 1887, 
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ated by comparison with the richness of the sanctuary. The 
chief seats are vivid with purple and fine linen. Outside the 
house of God exists a social aristocracy, bulwarked by inferior 
cliques, and governed by unwritten rules marking distinctions 
between man and man. We have a moneyed aristocracy, a 
political dictatorship, landed proprietors, a rapidly-increasing 
tenant population, the “ working-man” and the “tramp.” With 
the vast augmentation of wealth in the possession of the few and 
the increasing pressure of poverty in the homes of the many, the 
time is at hand when there will exist between classes gulfs as 
impassable as that between Dives and Lazarus. Intensifying 
social struggles are working a transformation in the character of 
the church, as is manifest from the new terminology coming into 
general use, such as “star preachers,” “ first-class churches,” 
“wealthy congregations,” and “our poor charges.” The obverse 
of this is found in the expressions of the working-men: “ We 
can’t dress well enough to go to church’; “ your leading members 
don’t notice us on the street”; ‘‘ your preachers run after the 
rich”; “the ministers side against us in the matter of strikes.” 
If present social conditions can be justified, these phrases, caught 


from the lips of the toilers, are simply excuses inspired of the 


devil for non-attendance upon religious services. The discontent 
has, however, a basis in fact; but they who give utterance to it 
do not understand the underlying principle, and hence cannot 
formulate it. 

With social inequality among members outside the church, 
there cannot be religio-social equality within it. The great human 
heart of the people comprehends in some measure the fact that 
Christianity is not a cement to hold a rich veneer to a body of 
inferior materials, but a furnace to fuse all elements into one 
homogeneous mass. Under present conditions it is sheer folly to 
talk about the rich and the poor meeting together in the house 
of God; the poor decline the invitation. 

Beginning, then, with this assumption, we must glance once 
more at the play of the social influences which have brought us 
to our present confessed dilemma. When the “ Mayflower” 
sailed from the mother country the church was an aristocratic 
institution. In this country the very reverse was true, as a gen- 
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eral rule. With our broad domain, under the stimulus of the 
Declaration of Independence, with unrestricted and unlimited 
access to the soil, and in the absence of monopolistic agencies 
and a moneyed aristocracy, all men here were in a position of sub- 
stantial equality. The aristocratic spirit was, they believed, an 
old-world barbarism from which they had forever escaped. Men 
gained social and political elevation by their own personal merit 
and effort, were respected accordingly, and “ one man was as good 
as another.” But, with the flight of time and the development of 
our institutions, the character of society began to change. 

In the first half of the century men were independent land- 
holders, or, because of more profitable returns, were engaged in 
mechanical pursuits or in trade. They were independent, because 
they could always have recourse to nature to supply their physi- 
cal necessities, regardless of “ capital.” Now the majority of men 
are landless. They cannot gain a livelihood with the gun or rod; 
they cannot cultivate the soil, because it is held in private owner- 
ship by others; their little shops are dismantled; they have 
nothing but their labor to exchange for the necessaries of life; 
they must accept what wages are offered or starve; and hence 
they have fallen, by a simple train of events, from a position of 
independence into a condition of wage slavery which, in some 
respects, is worse than that of the black man in ante-bellum days. 
They are, in stern reality, at the mercy of employers; are com- 
pelled to stand in the market-place and sell their labor at a rate 
fixed, not by the golden rule, but by the ceaseless, grinding com- 
petition of the hungry unemployed. Asa result of this condi- 
tion, their situation is becoming daily more aggravated. One 
million of unemployed men, constantly recruited by the drift 
from foreign sewers, compete with those who are at work, con- 
tent if they receive but a pittance for their toil. The iron law, 
universally accepted, that the tendency of wages is to the lowest 
point of subsistence, is in our time absolute. 

Here, then, is developed the problem that confronts us, and 
in the statement of which is presented the relation of the church 


to labor. The two great classes of our population, capitalists and 
working-men, are separated by an irreconcilable antagonism in 
assault and defense of a system which, in the thought of the 
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masses, is founded on injustice and denounced by God’s word. 
And while the economic law is not grasped in all its bearings by 
the working-men, its results are felt in their unceasing toil, the 
galling sense of deprivation and injustice, the sufferings of loved 
ones, and the overshadowing presence of the almshouse. 

This state of things has given rise to two lines of sociological 
or politico-economic thought and expression. On the one hand 
we have the Malthusian doctrine of the increasing pressure of 
population against subsistence; that God, in nature, does not 
provide enough of food and raiment for all his children; that 
poverty cannot be abolished; and that war, pestilence, and fam- 
ine, in reducing a redundant population, are blessings in disguise. 
This serves to obscure the real issue and to solidify opinion in 
favor of the doctrine of vested rights. Over against this theory 
is the instinctive belief that God has provided in nature all that 
is essential to the highest development of his children; that any 
industrial system which enriches a class at the expense of the 
mass is due to the ignorance and greed of humanity, is opposed 
to the spirit of revelation, and should be modified and brought 
into consonance with the doctrines of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The churches, slow to accept ecclesiastical and economic re- 
forms, have reached the last stage of conservatism; blinded, in 
some degree, by competition in the attainment of wealth and cult- 
ure. They tacitly hold that the current economic theory is 
founded on sound principles, and is in harmony with the spirit of 
Christ’s teachings. Thus believing, they teach that existing 
couditions—as arising from correct economic and moral principles 
—are unimpeachable; and are instant in condemnation of men 
who argue that a change must be wrought or our institutions will 
ultimately go down. They maintain, at least by implication, 
that the great fortunes of the day are the fruit of legitimate in- 
dustrial enterprise, and belong to their possessors as against the 
world. Men who, under ancient legal provisions, have monopo- 
lized the store of wealth which God has placed in the earth, are 
upheld as possessing under divine sanction; while they who 
undertake to show that the masses are defrauded of their birth- 
right, are classed by many with communists, whose aim is the 
subversion of the rights of property. 
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With regard to poverty, leading religious thinkers hold that 
it is due to “laziness and inefficiency, waste, mismanagement, 


extravagance, injurious indulgence, and absence of a definite and 
resolute purpose to escape from poverty.” * The church appears 
to believe that the cure of present social ills will result from the 
reform of individuals, independently of any change in or by legis- 
lative enactments or industrial methods; which is to assert that 
the prosperity of a people will be better conserved by the charita- 
ble contributions of a class, than by securing equal opportunity 
and exact justice for all men. The working-man knows from 
experience that the position is untenable. The church says to 
the man who is supporting his family by his wages of one dollar 
per day, that he may become wealthy if he will; it points to the 
millionaire who began life in humble circumstances, and tells this 
man, who is striving to keep his dollar-a-day job against the com- 
petition of a freshly-imported Italian, that his poverty is the 
result of his own faults and deficiencies—that he alone is to 
blame. It preaches to him that his lot is providential; that God 
gives to some men (instance, Abraham) peculiar ability to secure 
wealth and withholds it from others; that poverty is a blessing 
tending to promote spiritual growth; that he must not become 
discontented, nor question the justice of God’s dealings with men 
as observed in the affairs of society; and that, above all things, he 
must not antagonize the current doctrine of vested rights. 

The one panacea hitherto administered for all complaints has 
proven ineffectual. To all questions has been returned the 
phrase, “the will of God.” In this way is human agency ab- 
solved from responsibility. The working-man does not believe it. 
Looking around upon the apparent disorder, he replies, “ God 
would have done a better job!” Submitting to an enforced re- 
duction of wages, he believes that the industrial system is in some 
way responsible for his dependence upon his employer, and ques- 
tions whether the system is just. If not just, of course it is un- 
righteous; then why does the church sanction it? He asks not 
for unfounded and illogical assertion, but for thought, discussion, 
reform, justice. Refused this, he turns away in disgust and lets 
things go. He asserts that God stocked the earth with good things, 


* Washington Gladden, ‘‘ Chatauquan,” May, 1888. 
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and gave it to the children of men. He sees that the majority of 
infants born into the world are trespassers. While there is enough 
for all, a few have the fruitage, the many the unrequited labor of 
production. All men are equal in the sight of God; why such 
inequality among his children? Christ teaches the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man; why does his doctrine show 
so little outcome? To all these inquiries there is but one answer, 
“the providence of God!” Providence, then, he asserts, has 
overlooked him, and he turns to his labor organization or the 
secret society for relief and sympathy. In all his difficulties, and 
to all his bitter pleadings, the church returns decrepit generali- 
ties, and is earnest and definite only in the defense of vested 
rights when threatened by labor agitation. He believes that in 
the estimation of the church, gold, stocks, and bonds must be 
protected, while bodies, hearts, and homes are left at the mercy 
of erratic economic principles. All this may seem unreason- 
able, but the issue is joined. And when we remember Christ's 
example and words, can we censure the working-man for the stand 
he has taken? 

The laborer is not unreasonable in his temperament. He does 
not dislike a wealthy man simply because of his prosperity. He 
is willing to do the heavy work, if need be; he rejoices in the 
merited advancement of his fellows, and is the stanchest sup- 
porter of our institutions. He objects to the industrial system, 
believing that the producer of wealth should retain that which is 
fashioned by his labor and skill, mstead of handing it over to 
another man, to receive in return a pittance out of that which he 
has created. 

In this crisis the church must choose one of three directions: 
It must (1) support the existing order of things; (2) champion 


the cause of the poor and oppressed; or (3) investigate the ques- 


tions at issue, with a firm determination to follow wherever the 
doctrines of Jesus may lead. 

With regard to the first, a policy of silence or neutrality is a 
virtual approval of the thing complained against; for what- 
ever the church does not condemn is held to be by it esteemed 
just. All wealth is the result of the application of labor to 
natural opportunities; they who create it occupy the lowest and 
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most wretched level of existence; the few, who do not create 


wealth, but who take possession of it by means of indirect proc- 


esses, constitute the highest class in society and the church.’ If 
the system which produces such results is sanctioned by religious 
teachers, they who suffer because of its operations will reject the 
teachers and the religion they profess. To champion the cause 
of labor would alienate at once the majority of those who possess 
wealth, and of the large class who hope at some time to secure 
riches. The reasons for rejecting the third course are somewhat 
difficult to define. The convictions of religious leaders may, 
perhaps, be stated as follows: The religion of Christ is the only 
agency for the salvation of souls; it would be unwise to adopt 
any line of policy that would create antagonisms, for such action 
might limit the usefulness of the organization. Leaders in re- 
ligious enterprises, as well as politicians, are open to the suspicion 
of waiting for an issue to become popular before adopting it. 
The hesitation at the present juncture may, possibly, be owing 
to the fear that an impartial investigation of present vital ques- 
tions in the light of the Word of God might result in a struggle 
that would, while advancing righteousness, involve the loss of 
the sympathy and adherence of the “ wealthy class.” Some such 
motive as this alone can explain the action of the churches on 
the late question of slavery. 

The masses have lost their veneration for the church as an 
institution. The age is utilitarian. By stress of circumstances 
individuals are compelled to seek bread and butter first, and that 
secured, they are too weary and discouraged to think much about 
the crown laid up for the faithful. There is more anxiety about 
securing a home here, than about winning a title to “the home 
over there.” 

How can the church regain influence with the working-men? 
By teaching God’s will concerning social questions while insist- 
ing upon purely spiritual matters. By presenting Christ as the 
Son of Man as well as the Son of God. By preaching morality 
along with religion. For what purpose did God fill the store- 
houses of nature? Are toil and poverty the outcome of God’s 
intention, or are they the results of violations of divine laws? 
Has religion anything to do with business, social, and political 
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questions? Does God design the bounties of nature for the ben- 
efit of a favored few, or to supply.the natural craving of all 
men? Did Christ intend that his doctrines should burn selfish- 
ness out of the human heart, secure justice for all, and abolish 
involuntary poverty from the world? Are present conditions 
just, and if not, where does the injustice inhere? Shall the 
church be supported by a “better class,” and be constituted 
the protector of the rights of property, or shall it be the friend 
and champion of the poor and helpless? 

The church is thought to have given exclusive attention to 


spiritual truths, and to be positive in its denunciation of only 


such evils as are prohibited by civil statutes. It has insisted 
upon the command, “ Love the Lord thy God with all thy soul,” 
apparently in the belief that the enforcement of this doctrine 
would result in the abolition of all the evils that afflict society ; 
while the equally important and binding injunction, “ Love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” has been reiterated, but never thoroughly de- 
fined and explained. If a small percentage of the volumes in our 
theological libraries had been devoted to a discussion of man’s 
duty to his fellow man, the thought and investigation essential to 
such a consummation would have brought light to great realms 
of present darkness. The church has been reaching down into a 
sin-polluted pool to rescue individuals, but has given little atten- 
tion to the causes which render the pool impure. Why do covet- 
ousness and class distinctions prevail? Manifestly because the 
rewards of society—ease, pleasure, popularity—are heaped upon 
those who possess wealth. How does it happen that the bounty 
God has provided for all men is enjoyed by a class to the exclu- 
sion of the masses? The solution of this problem involves the 
examination of an industrial system which produces such results, 
and a comparison of it with the spirit of the teachings of our 
Saviour. Such a procedure would soon array all the forces of 
righteousness against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
work the purification of society, and bring about the reign of 
universal peace. 

Such are some of the questions that must be investigated, 
answered, or ignored. Evils are not righted by bulwarking those 
who profit by them, but by listening to the ¢lamor of the op- 
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pressed. If they are ignored, the laboring-men will resolutely 
spurn the invitations of a gospel that has a promise for eternity, 


but that does not compel justice in the conduct of its professors 
here. If an honest and impartial investigation be made; if the 
toilers see that the church is sincerely anxious to protect them 
from the rich men who keep back their hire, to condemn the 
usury that devours widows’ houses, to stand as a mountain cliff 
in the way of oppression and injustice, then they will flock to it 
as doves to the windows, and be loyal to it in the ultimate result. 
The social problem must be worked out by the followers of the 
peasant philosopher in whose doctrines the weary and heavy-laden 
find rest. The saints will again have charge of Cxsar’s house- 
hold, and men will no longer‘hate the name of God. 

The church may refuse to hear the cry that comes up out 
of the depths of poverty and suffering; may prefer Dives to 
Lazarus; may attempt the reformation of the individual with- 
out regard to his environment, claiming that it has to do solely 
with spiritual matters regardless of the temporal well-being of 
humanity. Such a course is open to the church; but let it be 
remembered that no civil or religious system can long survive 
that permits, without protest, the exaltation of the few at the cost 
of the many. And in the great heart of universal humanity there 
can be no more horrid infidelity than the assertion that such in- 
voluntary poverty as now exists is in harmony with the will of 
God. 

C. M. Morse. 
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LITTLE though they seem to think of it, the people of this 
twenty-ninth century live continually in fairyland. Surfeited as 
they are with marvels, they are indifferent in presence of each 
new marvel. ‘To them all seems natural. Could they but duly 
appreciate the refinements of civilization in our day; could they 
but compare the present with the past, and so better comprehend 
the advance we have made! How much fairer they would find 
our modern towns, with populations amounting sometimes to 10,- 
000,000 souls; their streets 300 feet wide, their houses 1000 feet 
in height; with a temperature the same in all seasons; with their 
lines of aérial locomotion crossing the sky in every direction! If 
they would but picture to themselves the state of things that once 
existed, when through muddy streets rumbling boxes on wheels, 
drawn by horses—yes, by horses!—were the only means of con- 
veyance. Think of the railroads of the olden time, and you will 
be able to appreciate the pneumatic tubes through which to-day 
one travels at the rate of 1000 miles an hour. Would not our 
contemporaries prize the telephone and the telephote more highly 
if they had not forgotten the telegraph? 

Singularly enough, all these transformations rest upon princi- 
ples which were perfectly familiar to our remote ancestors, but 
which they disregarded. Heat, for instance, is as ancient as man 
himself; electricity was known 3000 years ago, and steam 1100 


years ago. Nay, so early as ten centuries ago it was known that 


the differences between the several chemical and physical forces 
depend on the mode of vibration of the etheric particles, which is 
for each specifically different. When at last the kinship of all 
these forces was discovered, it is simply astounding that 500 years 
should still have to elapse before men could analyze and describe 
the several modes of vibration that constitute these differences. 
Above all, it is singular that the mode of reproducing these 
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forces directly from one another, and of reproducing one without 
the others, should have remained undiscovered till less than a 
hundred years ago. Nevertheless, such was the course of events, 
for it was not till the year 2792 that the famous Oswald Nier 
made this great discovery. 


Truly was he a great benefactor of the human race. His 
admirable discovery led to many another. Hence is sprung a 
pleiad of inventors, its brightest star being our great Joseph 


Jackson. To Jackson we are indebted for those wonderful in- 
struments the new accumulators. Some of these absorb and 
condense the living force contained in the sun’s rays; others, the 
electricity stored in our globe; others again, the energy coming 
from whatever source, as a waterfall, a stream, the winds, etc. 
He, too, it was that invented the transformer, a more wonderful 
contrivance still, which takes the living force from the accumula- 
tor, and, on the simple pressure of a button, gives it back to 
space in whatever form may be desired, whether as heat, light, 
electricity, or mechanical force, after having first obtained from 
it the work required. From the day when these two instruments 
were contrived is to be dated the era of true progress. They 
have put into the hands of man a power that is almost infinite. 
As for their applications, they are numberless. Mitigating the 
rigors of winter, by giving back to the atmosphere the surplus 
heat stored up during the summer, they have revolutionized 
agriculture. By supplying motive power for aérial navigation, 
they have given to commerce a mighty impetus. To them we 
are indebted for the continuous production of electricity without 
batteries or dynamos, of light without combustion or incandes- 
cence, and for an unfailing supply of mechanical energy for all 
the needs of industry. 

Yes, all these wonders have been wrought by the accumulator 
and the transformer. And can we not to them also trace, in- 
directly, this latest wonder of all, the great “ Earth Chronicle” 
building in 253d Avenue, which was dedicated the other day? 
If George Washington Smith, the founder of the Manhattan 
“Chronicle,” should come back to life to-day, what would he 
think were he to be told that this palace of marble and gold 


belongs to his remote descendant, Fritz Napoleon Smith, who, 
45 
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after thirty generations have come and gone, is owner of the same 
newspaper which his ancestor established ! 

For George Washington Smith’s newspaper has lived genera- 
tion after generation, now passing out of the family, anon coming 
back to it. When, 200 years ago, the political center of the 
United States was transferred from Washington to Centropolis, 
the newspaper followed the government and assumed the name 
of Earth Chronicle. Unfortunately, it was unable to main- 
tain itself at the high level of its name. Pressed on all sides 
by rival journals of a more modern typ , it was continually in 
danger of collapse. Twenty years ago its subscription list con- 
tained but a few hundred thousand names, and then Mr. Fritz 
Napoleon Smith bought it for a mere trifle, and originated tele- 
phonic journalism. 

Every one is familiar with Fritz Napoleon Smith’s system—a 
system made possible by the enormous development of tele- 
phony during the last hundred years. Instead of being printed, 
the Earth Chronicle is every morning spoken to subscribers, 
who, in interesting conversations with reporters, statesmen, and 
scientists, learn the news of the day. Furthermore, each sub- 
scriber owns a phonograph, and to this instrument he leaves the 
task of gathering the news whenever he happens not to be in a 
mood to listen directly himself. As for purchasers of single 
copies, they can at a very trifling cost learn all that is in the 
paper of the day at any of the innumerable phonographs set up 
nearly everywhere. 

Fritz Napoleon Smith’s innovation galvanized the old news- 
paper. In the course of a few years the number of subscribers 
grew to be 85,000,000, and Smith’s wealth went on growing, till 
now it reaches the almost unimaginable figure of $10,000,000,000. 
This lucky hit has enabled him to erect his new building, a vast 
edifice with four facades, each 3,250 feet in length, over which 
proudly floats the hundred-starred flag of the Union. Thanks 
to the same lucky hit, he is to-day king of newspaperdom; in- 
deed, he would be king of all the Americans, too, if Americans 
could ever accept a king. You do not believe it? Well, then, 
look at the plenipotentiaries of all nations and our own ministers 
themselves crowding about his door, entreating his counsels, 
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begging for his approbation, imploring the aid of his all-powerful 
organ. Reckon up the number of scientists and artists that he 
supports, of inventors that he has under his pay. 

Yes, a king is he. And in truth his is a royalty full of bur- 
dens. His labors are incessant, and there is no doubt at all that 
in earlier times any man would have succumbed under the over- 
powering stress of the toil which Mr. Smith has to perform. 
Very fortunately for him, thanks to the progress of hygiene, 
which, abating all the old sources of unhealthfulness, has lifted 
the mean of human life from 37 up to 52 years, men have 
stronger constitutions now than heretofore. The discovery of 
nutritive air is still in the future, but in the meantime men to- 
day consume food that is compounded and prepared according to 
scientific principles, and they breathe an atmosphere freed from 
the micro-organisms that formerly used to swarm in it; hence 
they live longer than their forefathers and know nothing of the 
innumerable diseases of olden times. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding these considerations, Fritz 
Napoleon Smith’s mode of life may well astonish one. His iron 
constitution is taxed to the utmost by the heavy strain that is 
put upon it. Vain the attempt to estimate the amount of labor 
he undergoes; an example alone can give an idea of it. Let us 
then go about with him for one day as he attends to his multi- 
farious concernments. Whatday? That matters little; it is the 
same every day. Let us then take at random September 25th of 
this present year 2889. 

This morning Mr. Fritz Napoleon Smith awoke in very bad 
humor. His wife having left for France eight days ago, he was 
feeling disconsolate. Incredible though it seems, in all the ten 
years since their marriage, this is the first time that Mrs. Edith 
Smith, the professional beauty, has been so long absent from 
home; two or three days usually suffice for her frequent trips to 
Europe. The first thing that Mr. Smith does is to connect his 
phonotelephote, the wires of which communicate with his Paris 
mansion. The telephote! Here is another of the great triumphs 
of science in our time. The transmission of speech is an old 
story; the transmission of images by means of sensitive mirrors 
connected by wires is a thing but of yesterday. 


A valuable in- 
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vention indeed, and Mr. Smith this morning was not niggard of 
blessings for the inventor, when by its aid he was able distinctly 
to see his wife notwithstanding the distance that separated him 
from her. Mrs. Smith, weary after the ball or the visit to the 
theater the preceding night, is still abed, though it is near noon- 
tide at Paris. She is asleep, her head sunk in the lace-covered 
pillows. What? Shestirs? Her lips move. She is dreaming 
perhaps? Yes, dreaming. She is talking, pronouncing a name— 
his name—Fritz! The delightful vision gave a happier turn to 
Mr. Smith’s thoughts. And now, at the call of imperative duty, 
light-hearted he springs from his bed and enters his mechanical 
dresser. 

Two minutes later the machine deposited him all dressed at 
the threshold of his office. The round of journalistic work was 
now begun. First he enters the hall of the novel-writers, a 
vast apartment crowned with an enormous transparent cupola. 
In one corner is a telephone, through which a hundred Earth 
Chronicle Jitérateurs in turn recount to the public in daily 
installments a hundred novels. Addressing one of these authors 
who was waiting his turn, “Capital! Capital! my dear fellow,” 
said he, “ your last story. The scene where the village maid 
discusses interesting philosophical problems with her lover shows 
your very acute power of observation. Never have the ways 
of country folk been better portrayed. Keep on, my dear 
Archibald, keep on! Since yesterday, thanks to you, there is a 
gain of 5000 subscribers.” 

“Mr. John Last,” he began again, turning to a new arrival, 
“T am not so well pleased with your work. Your story is not a 
picture of life; it lacks the elements of truth. And why? Sim- 
ply because you run straight on to the end; because you do not 
analyze. Your heroes do this thing or that from this or that 
motive, which you assign without ever a thought of dissecting 
their mental and moral natures. Our feelings, you must remem- 
ber, are far more complex than all that. In real life every act is 
the resultant of a hundred thoughts that come and go, and these 
you must study, each by itself, if you would create a living charac- 
ter. ‘But,’ you will say, ‘in order to note these fleeting thoughts 
one must know them, must be able to follow them in their capri- 
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cious meanderings.’ Why, any child can do that, as you know. 
You have simply to make use of hypnotism, electrical or human, 
which gives one a two-fold being, setting free the witness-per- 
sonality so that it may see, understand, and remember the reasons 
which determine the personality that acts. Just study yourself 
as you live from day to day, my dear Last. Imitate your asso- 
ciate whom I was complimenting a moment ago. Let yourself 
be hypnotized. What's that? You have tried it already? Not 
sufficiently, then, not sufficiently!” 

Mr. Smith continues his round and enters the reporters’ hall. 
Here 1500 reporters, in their respective places, facing an equal 
number of telephones, are communicating to the subscribers the 
news of the world as gathered during the night. The organiza- 
tion of this matchless service has often been described. Besides 
his telephone, each reporter, as the reader is aware, has in front 
of him a set of commutators, which enable him to communicate 
with any desired telephotic line. Thus the subscribers not only 
hear the news but see the oceurrences. When an incident is 
described that is already past, photographs of its main features 
are transmitted with the narrative. And there is no confusion 
withal. The reporters’ items, just like the different stories and 
all the other component parts of the journal, are classified auto- 
matically according to an ingenious system, and reach the hearer 
in due succession. Furthermore, the hearers are free to listen 
only to what specially concerns them. They may at pleasure 
give attention to one editor and refuse it to another. 

Mr. Smith next addresses one of the ten reporters in the as- 
tronomical department—a department still in the embryonic 
stage, but which will yet play an important part in journalism. 

“Well, Cash, what’s the news?” 

“We have phototelegrams from Mercury, Venus, and Mars.” 

“Are those from Mars of any interest? ” 

“Yes, indeed. There is a revolution in the Central Empire.” 

“And what of Jupiter?” asked Mr. Smith. 

“Nothing as yet. We cannot quite understand their signals. 
Perhaps ours do not reach them.” 

“'That’s bad,” exclaimed Mr. Smith, as he hurried away, not 
in the best of humor, toward the hall of the scientific editors. 
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With their heads bent down over their electric computers, thirty 
scientific men were absorbed in transcendental calculations. The 
coming of Mr. Smith was like the falling of a bomb among them. 
“Well, gentlemen, what is this I hear? No answer from 
Jupiter? Is it always to be thus? Come, Cooley, you have 
been at work now twenty years on this problem, and yet—— ” 


“True enough,’’ replied the man addressed. ‘Our science 
of optics is still very defective, and though our mile-and-three- 
quarter telescopes ™ 

“Listen to that, Peer,” broke in Mr. Smith, turning to a 
second scientist. ‘‘ Optical science defective! Optical science is 
your specialty. But,” he continued, again addressing William 
Cooley, “failing with Jupiter, are we getting any results from the 
moon?” 

“The case is no better there.” 

“This time you do not lay the blame on the science of optics. 
The moon is immeasurably less distant than Mars, yet with Mars 
our communication is fully established. I presume you will not 
say that you lack telescopes? ” 

“Telescopes? O no, the trouble here is about inhabi- 
tants!”’ 

“'That’s it,” added Peer. 

“So, then, the moon is positively uninhabited?” asked Mr. 
Smith. 

‘At least,” answered Cooley, “on the face which she presents 
tous. As for the opposite side, who knows?” 

“Ah, the opposite side! You think, then,” remarked Mr. 
Smith, musingly, “ that if one could but——” 

“Could what?” 

“Why, turn the moon about-face.” 

“Ah, there’s something in that,” cried the two men at once. 
And indeed, so confident was their air, they seemed to have no 
doubt as to the possibility of success in such an undertaking. 

“Meanwhile,” asked Mr. Smith, after a moment’s silence, 
“have you no news of interest to-day?” 

“Indeed we have,” answered Cooley. “The elements of 
Olympus are definitively settled. That great planet gravitates 
beyond Neptune at the mean distance of 11,400,799,642 miles 
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from the sun, and to traverse its vast orbit takes 1311 years, 294 
days, 12 hours, 43 minutes, 9 seconds.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that sooner?” cried Mr. Smith. 
‘ Now inform the reporters of this straightway. You know how 
eager is the curiosity of the public with regard to these astro- 
nomical questions. That news must go into to-day’s issue.” 

Then, the two men bowing to him, Mr. Smith passed into 
the next hall, an enormous gallery upward of 3200 feet in 
length, devoted to atmospheric advertising. Every one has 
noticed those enormous advertisements reflected from the clouds, 
so large that they may be seen by the populations of whole cities 
or even of entire countries. This, too, is one of Mr. Fritz 
Napoleon Smith’s ideas, and in the Earth Chronicle building a 
thousand projectors are constantly engaged in displaying upon 
the clouds these mammoth advertisements. 

When Mr. Smith to-day entered the sky-advertising depart- 
ment, he found the operators sitting with folded arms at their 
motionless projectors, and inquired as to the cause of their in- 
action. In response, the man addressed simply pointed to the 
sky, which was of a pure blue. “ Yes,” muttered Mr. Smith, “a 
cloudless sky! That’s too bad, but what’s to be done? Shall 
we produce rain? That we might do, but is it of any use? 
What we need is clouds, not rain. Go,” said he, addressing the 
head engineer, “go see Mr. Samuel Mark, of the meteorological 
division of the scientific department, and tell him for me to go to 
work in earnest on the question of artificial clouds. It will never 
do for us to be always thus at the mercy of cloudless skies!” 

Mr. Smith’s daily tour through the several departments of his 
newspaper is now finished. Next, from the advertisement hall 
he passes to the reception chamber, where the ambassadors ac- 
credited to the American government are awaiting him, desirous 
of having a word of counsel or advice from the all-powerful 
editor. A discussion was going on when he entered. “ Your 
Excellency will pardon me,” the French Ambassador was saying 
to the Russian, “ but I see nothing in the map of Europe that 
requires change. ‘The North for the Slavs?’ Why, yes, of 
course; but the South for the Latins. Our common frontier, 


the Rhine, it seems to me, serves very well. Besides, my gov- 
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ernment, as you must know, will firmly oppose every movement, 
not only against Paris, our capital, or our two great prefectures, 
Rome and Madrid, but also against the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
the dominion of Saint Peter, of which France means to be the 
trusty defender.” 

“Well said!” exclaimed Mr. Smith. “ How is it,” he asked, 
turning to the Russian ambassador, “that you Russians are not 
content with your vast empire, the most extensive in the world, 
stretching from the banks of the Rhine to the Celestial Mountains 
and the Kara-Korum, whose shores are washed by the Frozen 
Ocean, the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean? 
Then, what is the use of threats? Is war possible in view of 
modern inventions—asphyxiating shells capable of being pro- 
jected a distance of 60 miles, an electric spark of 90 miles, that 
can at one stroke annihilate a battalion; to say nothing of the 
plague, the cholera, the yellow fever, that the belligerents might 
spread among their antagonists mutually, and which would in a 
few days destroy the greatest armies? ”’ 

“True,” answered the Russian; “ but can we do all that we 


wish? As for us Russians, pressed on our eastern frontier by the 
Chinese, we must at any cost put forth our strength for an effort 
toward the west.” 

“O, is that all? In that case,” said Mr. Smith, “the thing 
can be arranged. I will speak to the Secretary of State about it. 
The attention of the Chinese government shall be called to the 
matter. This is not the first time that the Chinese have bothered 


” 


us. 

“Under these conditions, of course——” And the Russian 
ambassador declared himself satisfied. 

“Ah, Sir John, what can I do for you?” asked Mr. Smith 
as he turned to the representative of the people of Great Britain, 
who till now had remained silent. 

“A great deal,” was the reply. “If the Earth Chronicle 
would but open a campaign on our behalf 

“And for what object?” 

“Simply for the annulment of the Act of Congress annexing 
to the United States the British islands.” 

Though, by a just turn-about of things here below, Great 
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Britain has become a colony of the United States, the English are 
not yet reconciled to the situation. At regular intervals they 
are ever addressing to the American government vain complaints. 

“A campaign against the annexation that has been an accom- 


plished fact for 150 years!” exclaimed Mr. Smith. ‘ How can 
your people suppose that I would do anything so unpatriotic? ” 

“We at home think that your people must now be sated. 
The Monroe doctrine is fully applied; the whole of America be- 
longs to the Americans. What more do you want? Besides, we 
will pay for what we ask.” 

“Indeed!” answered Mr. Smith, without manifesting the 
slightest irritation. “ Well, you English will ever be the same. 
No, no, Sir John, do not count on me for help. Give up our 
fairest province, Britain? Why not ask France generously to 
renounce possession of Africa, that magnificent colony the com- 
plete conquest of which cost her the labor of 800 years? You 
will be well received!” 

“You decline! All is over then!” murmured the British 
agent sadly. “The United Kingdom falls to the share of the 
Americans; the Indies to that of - 

“The Russians,” said Mr. Smith, completing the sentence. 

* Australia 

“Has an independent government.” 

“Then nothing at all remains for us!” sighed Sir John, 
downcast. 

“Nothing?” asked Mr. Smith, laughing. “ Well, now, 
there’s Gibraltar!” 

With this sally the audience ended. The clock was striking 
twelve, the hour of breakfast. Mr. Smith returns to his cham- 
ber. Where the bed stood in the morning a table all spread 
comes up through the floor. For Mr. Smith, being above all a 
practical man, has reduced the problem of existence to its sim- 
plest terms. For him, instead of the endless suites of apartments 
of the olden time, one room fitted with ingenious mechanical con- 
trivances is enough. Here he sleeps, takes his meals, in short, 
lives. 

He seats himself. In the mirror of the phonotelephote is 
seen the same chamber at Paris which appeared in it this morn- 
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ing. A table furnished forth is likewise in readiness here, for 
notwithstanding the difference of hours, Mr. Smith and his wife 
have arranged to take their meals simultaneously. It is de- 
lightful thus to take breakfast téte-d-téte with one who is 3000 
miles or so away. Just now, Mrs. Smith’s chamber has no oc- 
cupant. 

“She is late! Woman’s punctuality! Progress everywhere 
except there!” muttered Mr. Smith as he turned the tap for the 
first dish. For like all wealthy folk in our day, Mr. Smith has 
done away with the domestic kitchen and is a subscriber to the 
Grand Alimentation Company, which sends through a great net- 
work of tubes to subscribers’ residences all sorts of dishes, as a 
varied assortment is always in readiness. A subscription costs 
money, to be sure, but the cuzsine is of the best, and the system 
has this advantage, that it.does away with the pestering race of 
the cordons-bleus. Mr. Smith received and ate, all alone, the 
hors-d'euvre, entrées, roti, and legumes that constituted the repast. 
He was just finishing the dessert when Mrs. Smith appeared in 
the mirror of the telephote. 

“Why, where have you been?” asked Mr. Smith through 
the telephone. 

“What! You are already at the dessert? Then I am late,” 
she exclaimed, with a winsome naiveté. ‘‘ Where have I been, 
you ask? Why, at my dress-maker’s. The hats are just lovely 
this season! I suppose I forgot to note the time, and so ama 
little late.” 

“Yes, a little,’ growled Mr. Smith; “so little that I have 
already quite finished breakfast. Excuse me if I leave you now, 
but I must be going.” 

“O certainly, my dear; good-by till evening.” 

Smith stepped into his air-coach, which was in waiting for 
him at a window. “ Where do you wish to go, sir?” inquired 
the coachman. 

“Let me see; I have three hours,” Mr. Smith mused. 
“Jack, take me to my accumulator works at Niagara.” 

For Mr. Smith has obtained a lease of the great falls of 
Niagara. For ages the energy developed by the falls went un- 
utilized. Smith, applying Jackson’s invention, now collects this 
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energy, and lets or sells it. His visit to the works took more 
time than he had anticipated. It was four o’clock when he re- 
turned home, just in time for the daily audience which he grants 
to callers. 

One readily understands how a man situated as Smith is 
must be beset with requests of all kinds. Now it is an inventor 
needing capital; again it is some visionary who comes to advo- 
cate a brilliant scheme which must surely yield millions of profit. 
A choice has to be made between these projects, rejecting the 
worthless, examining the questionable ones, accepting the meri- 
torious. To this work Mr. Smith devotes every day two full 
hours. 

The callers were fewer to-day than usual—only twelve of 
them. Of: these, eight had-only impracticable schemes to pro- 
pose. In fact, one of them wanted to revive painting, an art fallen 
into desuetude owing to the progress made in color-photography. 
Another, a physician, boasted that he had discovered a cure for 
nasal catarrh! These impracticables were dismissed in short 
order. Of the four projects favorably received, the first was that 
of a young man whose broad forehead betokened his intellectual 
power. 

“Sir, I am a chemist,” he began, ‘and as such I come to 
you.” 

“Well!” 

“Once the elementary bodies,” said the young chemist, 
“were held to be sixty-two in number; a hundred years ago 
they were reduced to ten; now only three remain irresolvable, as 
you are aware.” 

“Yea, yes.” 

“Well, sir, these also I will show to be composite. In a few 
months, a few weeks, I shall have succeeded in solving the 
problem. Indeed, it may take only a few days.” 

“ And then?” 

“Then, sir, I shall simply have determined the absolute. 
All I want is money enough to carry my research to a success- 
ful issue.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Smith. “And what will be the prac- 
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tical outcome of your discovery i 
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“The practical outcome? Why, that we shall be able to pro- 
duce easily all bodies whatever—stone, wood, metal, fibers - 

“And flesh and blood?” queried Mr. Smith, interrupting 
him. “Do you pretend that you expect to manufacture a 
human being out and out?” 

“Why not?” 

Mr. Smith advanced $100,000 to the young chemist, and 
engaged his services for the Earth Chronicle laboratory. 

The second of the four successful applicants, starting from 
experiments made so long ago as the nineteenth century and 
again and again repeated, had conceived the idea of removing 
an entire city all at once from one place to another. His special 
project had to do with the city of Granton, situated, as everybody 
knows, some fifteen miles inland. He proposes to transport the 
city on rails and to change it into a watering-place. The profit, 
of course, would be enormous. Mr. Smith, captivated by the 
scheme, bought a half-interest in it. 

‘“‘As you are aware, sir,”’ began applicant No. 3, “by the aid 
of our solar and terrestrial accumulators and transformers, we 
are able to make all the seasons the same. I propose to do 
something better still. Transform into heat a portion of the sur- 
plus energy at our disposal; send this heat to the poles; then 
the polar regions, relieved of their snow-cap, will become a vast 
territory available for man’s use. What think you of the 
scheme?” 

“Leave your plans with me, and come back in a week. I 
will have them examined in the meantime.” 

Finally, the fourth announced the early solution of a weighty 
scientific problem. Every one will remember the bold experi- 
ment made a hundred years ago by Dr. Nathaniel Faithburn. 
The doctor, being a firm believer in human hibernation—in other 
words, in the possibility of our suspending our vital functions 
and of calling them into action again after a time—resolved to 
subject the theory to a practical test. To this end, having first 
made his last will and pointed out the proper method of awaken- 
ing him; having also directed that his sleep was to continue a 
hundred years to a day from the date of his apparent death, he 
unhesitatingly put the theory to the proof in his own person. 
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Reduced to the condition of a mummy, Dr. Faithburn was 
coffined and laid inatomb. Time went on. September 25th, 
2889, being the day set for his resurrection, it was proposed to 
Mr. Smith that he should permit the second part of the experi- 
ment to be performed at his residence this evening. 

“Agreed. Be here at ten o'clock,” answered Mr. Smith; 
and with that the day’s audience was closed. 

Left to himself, feeling tired, he lay down on an extension 
chair. Then, touching a knob, he established communication 
with the Central Concert Hall, whence our greatest maestros send 
out to subscribers their delightful successions of accords deter- 
mined by recondite algebraic formulas. Night was approaching. 
Entranced by the harmony, forgetful of the hour, Smith did not 
notice that it was growing dark. It was quite dark when he 
was aroused by the sound of a door opening. ‘“ Who is there?” 
he asked, touching a commutator. 

Suddenly, in consequence of the vibrations produced, the air 
became luminous. 

“Ah! you, Doctor?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘ How are you?” 

“T am feeling well.” 

“Good! Let me see your tongue. All right! Your pulse. 
Regular! And your appetite?” 

“Only passably good.” 

“Yes, the stomach. There’s the rub. You are over-worked. 
If your stomach is out of repair, it must be mended. That re- 
quires study. We must think about it.” 

“In the meantime,” said Mr. Smith, “ you will dine with me.” 

As in the morning, the table rose out of the floor. Again, 


as in the morning, the potage, réti, ragotits, and legumes were sup- 
plied through the food-pipes. Toward the close of the meal, 
phonotelephotic communication was made with Paris. Smith 
suw his wife, seated alone at the dinner-table, looking anything 
but pleased at her loneliness. 


“Pardon me, my dear, for having left you alone,” he said 
through the telephone. “I was with Dr. Wilkins.” 

“Ah, the good doctor!” remarked Mrs. Smith, her counte- 
nance lighting up. 
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“Yes. But, pray, when are you coming home?” 

“This evening.” 

“Very well. Do you come by tube or by air-train? ” 

“Oh, by tube.” 

‘Yes; and at what hour will you arrive? ” 

‘* About eleven, I suppose.” 

“Eleven by Centropolis time, you mean?” 

a a 

‘““Good-by, then, for a little while,” said Mr. Smith as he 
severed communication with Paris. 

Dinner over, Dr. Wilkins wished to depart. “I shall expect 
you at ten,” said Mr Smith. “To-day, it seems, is the day for 
the return to life of the famous Dr. Faithburn. You did not 
think of it, I suppose. The awakening is to take place here in 
my house. You must come and see. I shall depend on your being 
here.” 

“T will come back,” answered Dr. Wilkins. 

Left alone, Mr. Smith busied himself with examining his 
accounts—a task of vast magnitude, having to do with transac- 
tions which involve a daily expenditure of upward of $800,000. 
Fortunately, indeed, the stupendous progress of mechanic art in 
modern times makes it comparatively easy. Thanks to the Piano 
Electro-Reckoner, the most complex calculations can be made 
in a few seconds. In two hours Mr. Smith completed his 
task. Justin time. Scarcely had he turned over the last page 
when Dr. Wilkins arrived. After him came the body of Dr. 
Faithburn, escorted by a numerous company of men of science. 
They commenced work at once. The casket being laid down in 
the middle of the room, the telephote was got in readiness. The 
outer world, already notified, was anxiously expectant, for the 


whole world could be eye-witnesses of the performance, a reporter 


meanwhile, like the chorus in the ancient drama, explaining it 
all viva voce through the telephone. 

“They are opening the casket,” he explained. “Now they 
are taking Faithburn out of it-—a veritable mummy, yellow, hard, 
and dry. Strike the body and it resounds like a block of wood. 
They are now applying heat; now electricity. Noresult. These 
experiments are suspended for a moment while Dr. Wilkins makes 
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an examination of the body. Dr. Wilkins, rising, declares the 
man to be dead. ‘Dead!’ exclaims every one present. ‘ Yes,’ 
answers Dr. Wilkins, ‘dead!’ ‘And how long has he been dead? ’ 
Dr. Wilkins makes another examination. ‘A hundred years,’ he 
replies.” 

The case stood just as the reporter said. Faithburn was dead, 
quite certainly dead! “Here is a method that needs improve- 
ment,” remarked Mr. Smith to Dr. Wilkins, as the scientific 
committee on hibernation bore the casket out. “So much for 
that experiment. But if poor Faithburn is dead, at least he is 
sleeping,” he continued. “I wish I could get some sleep. I am 
tired out, Doctor, quite tired out! Do you not think that a bath 
would refresh me ?” 

“Certainly. But you must wrap yourself up well before you 
go out into the hall-way. You must not expose yourself to cold.” 

“ Hall-way ? Why, Doctor, as you well know, everything 
is done by machinery here. It is not for me to go to the bath; 
the bath will come to me. Just look!” and he pressed a button. 
After a few seconds a faint rumbling was heard, which grew 
louder and louder. Suddenly the door opened, and the tub 
appeared. 


Such, for this year of grace 2889, is the history of one day 
in the life of the editor of the Earth Chronicle. And the 
history of that one day is the history of 365 days every year, 
except leap-years, and then of 866 days—for as yet no means has 
been found of increasing the length of the terrestrial year. 


JULES VERNE. 





IS OUR CLIMATE CHANGING? 


So intimately is the idea of uniformity associated with all our 
notions of the world within ourselves and outside of ourselves, 
that the first thought of man with regard to any natural phenom- 
enon is that it has always been so and will so continue. We be- 
lieve that the sun has risen every morning for an indefinite past 
time; we believe that as it now shines it must always have 
shone. Our ancestors seem to have lived in a region where the 
weather was subject to very slight changes, and for ages there 
existed a quiet presumption in favor of the idea that climate is 
as unchangeable as the rocks and hills. To be sure, they ac- 
knowledged one authentic deluge when it had rained for forty 
days and forty nights, but at the close of that extraordinary ca- 
tastrophe the reign of uniformity began, and thereafter all things 
had remained as they once were. Thus it happened that when, 
in 1812, Cuvier published his “ Discourse on the Revolutions of 
the Surface of the Globe and the Changes thereby Produced in 
the Animal Kingdom,” he was universally regarded as advocat- 
ing changes in climate that were contradicted by all the tradi- 
tions of antiquity and all the evidences of the senses. Now the 
changes that he had in mind were slow ones that are progress- 
ing during intervals of time much greater than the few thou- 
sand years of historical records, but the idea that a change in 
the general characteristics of the climate could occur began to 


take firm root in the minds of thousands of thinking persons. 


Since Cuvier’s time numerous writers have arisen to demonstrate 
that such climatic changes have not only taken place on the 
grand geological scale that Cuvier had in mind, but also within 
much smaller periods of time; that in fact such changes were 
perfectly appreciable within one or two thousand years; and of 
late we hear much about changes that may have occurred within 
the life of a single generation of men. 

Now, in order to have a definite matter for discussion, it is 
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absolutely necessary that the word “climate” should be most 
exactly defined. In common English use we all accept the defi- 
nitions of Worcester and Webster, that the climate is the average 
condition of a place in regard to such atmospheric phenomena as 
affect vegetable, animal, or human life and activity; it is the 
general state of the atmosphere at the surface of the earth. In 
this use of the word, the distinction made between climate and 
weather consists mainly in this: that the weather is the condition 
of the atmosphere at any moment of time; climate is the general 
or prevailing condition of the important features of the weather 
during a considerable period. Thus, if in the course of a year 200 
days are clear and sunny, 100 rainy, and 65 cloudy without rain, 
one person would say that the weather is generally clear; an- 
other would say that the prevailing characteristic of the climate is 
clear, sunny weather; and still another would have it that the an- 
nual average climatic conditions are, clear weather, 58 per cent., 
cloudy days without rain, 16 per cent., rainy days, 26 per cent. 
We have, therefore, the rudimentary idea that climate means the 
average condition for some length of time; but by common cus- 
tom the word is very rarely applied to an average of one year, 
except in so far as that is a contribution toward an average of 
many years. In climatological studies of the better class the 
word is understood to imply that the average is taken for a 
number of years so large that the average for a succeeding simi- 
lar number of years will not sensibly differ therefrom. By its 
very definition, therefore, the climate is the average about which 
the temporary conditions permanently oscillate; it assumes and 
implies permanence. The least knowledge of the subject shows 
that the averages and the extremes of temperature, rain-fall, 
cloudiness, or other atmospheric phenomena differ largely from 
year to year, and that one or two abnormal years would appreci- 
ably affect the average of any short series in which they occur; 
we therefore arrive at the idea that when the climate for any two 
series of years is to be compared, or when we would compare the 
climates of two distant stations during the same years, it will not 
do merely to compare simple numerical averages, but we must 
also take into consideration the possibility that these averages 


would themselves be materially changed if we had extended the 
46 
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intervals of time a little longer, or been foreed to make thei a 
little shorter. 

The fact that there is something else to be considered than 
the simple averages may be illustrated by two methods. We 
will first take three series of observations given by Hellmann 
in his “ Variability of the Temperature in Germany.” The fol- 
lowing table gives in centigrade degrees the mean temperature of 
the air for February, as deduced from several observations daily, 
at three neighboring stations, year by year: 


| 
|| MEAN TEMPERATURES FOR Fesrvaky. || DEPARTURES FROM MEAN TEMPERATURES, 


| 
se | Frankfurt 
Berlin. |on the Oder. 


Frankfurt 


Hse | 
Posen. on the Oder 


Posen. 


Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 
1848 || +1.63 | 41.77 | 71 | 41.55 | +2.61 
1849 || 2.19 2.17 99 AD | 41.95 2.89 
1850 || 2.69 2.82 52 +1.95 | +2.60 +3.42 
1851 0.37 84 | B2 +0.12 | 41.22 


1852 +0. 74 | 87 +0.52 | 77 


1853 —2.82 | .88 .B5 8. —2.10 45 
1854 —(0 2% .04 06 | : —0.18 96 
1855 —6. 3.60 85 ; —6.82 45 
1856 +0.72 | .89 54 : +0.67 + 1.44 
1857 —f). 34 -06 .09 | i .16 +0.99 


1858 3 56 .28 5 .78 -4.38 
1859 2 aay .90 .28 +1.98 | +3.80 
1860 cs 27 38: il snk -1.49 .23 
1861 2.35 | 2.30 3) +1. 208 | +3.25 
1862 0. 45 06 | j ; 16 


1863 2.26 | 46 2.84 
1864 || —0. .20 09 
1865 4.8: ‘81 66 
1866 257 | 2 287 
1867 3. ‘ 3.08 


24 3.74 
2 .99 

3.76 
2 o wr 
3 +3.0% 


.88 +3 .98 


Be: 


ww tw Sr S vo 
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1868 .12 3. 16 
1869 3.64 6 04 | 
1870 5.06 5. 26 | 
1871 i.74 3.3 2.87 | 
i872 |] 65 6 0.67 | 


t+ 


| 


ao Or to 0 


2.43 
39 


| 


=> 
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Mean. +0.74 | 22 | —0.90 | 2.2% 2.31 


In the observations thus made, certain small errors, varying 
slightly from time to time, are introduced by changes of ther- 
mometers consequent upon breakage, by the change of exposure 
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consequent upon removals, by local changes in the trees or build- 
ings, by the methods of reading peculiar to each observer, and 
by other causes. But all these are moderate compared to the still 
larger periodic changes in the actual temperature of the air from 
morn to night and from summer to winter, and the yet larger 
non-periodic changes that may suddenly occur at any time and 
are perpetually occurring at intervals of two or three days. 
Everywhere there are weeks and even months in which the daily 
means all tend strongly to show a deficiency or an excess of 


temperature, and these changes at our three stations have an ap- 


preciable effect on the monthly means from year to year. These 

variations are oftentimes quite similar at each of our three 

stations, whence we infer that a common cause affected the tem- 
erature of the air in all the neighboring region. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh columns of the table show the 
departures of each monthly mean temperature from the average 
of its series. Within each of these columns of departures the 
numbers vary much, but as the variations are alike at differ- 
ent stations we conclude that they represent, not errors of the 
observer, but actual variability from year to year in the local 
temperature of the air. Considering the great variability of the 
numbers in these columns, one is led to inquire how reliable are 
the mean temperatures given for each station at the bottom of 
the second, third, and fourth columns, and how much would these 
be altered if another group of years could be added to the list. 

The laws of chance, or rather the laws of errors and varia- 
tions, have been very carefully considered by mathematicians 
during the past hundred years. The results to which they have 
arrived have been experimentally tested in many ways, and 
among these results the following have obtained universal accept- 
ance: First, if a long series of careful measurements of the same 
object be made, it is most likely that some of these measures will 
be in excess of the truth and an equal number in deficit, there- 
fore the average value for the whole series is the most probable 
and the best result that we can get. Secondly, if we know of 
no reason why the whole series should be uniformly affected by 
one or more systematic errors, then our reliance on this average 
value depends on the intrinsic evidence given by the accidental 
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errors of the individual measurements, and may be deduced by 
the proper formula from the departures of the individual measures 
from this average. 

In the above case, the mean temperature of Berlin in February 
is the object that has been measured in 25 successive years; the 
result is 0°.74 centigrade. The individual departures from this 
average are given in the fifth column, and if they are controlled 
entirely by irregular influences, they may then be considered as 
the accidental errors that occur from year to year in nature’s effort 
to maintain the uniform constant mean temperature peculiar to 


the present climate of Berlin. The mean of all these departures 


or accidental errors is 2°.23, as given at the bottom of the fifth 
column, and is called the mean variability of the February tem- 
peratures at Berlin. Nine of the departures are greater than 2°.23, 
and sixteen of them less than that, showing that the chances are 
in favor of the occurrence of numerous smaller departures to 
balance a few larger ones. The laws of chance show that there 
is a departure less than 2°.23, and such that on the average of a 
large number of observations we should have had an equal num- 
ber of departures larger and smaller than it. This departure is a 
certain fraction of the mean departure 2°.23, and is 1°.89, which 
latter I therefore call the index of variability of, the individual 
years in this series of temperatures. The similar indices of vari- 
ability for the other stations are 1°.96 for Frankfurt and 2°.05 for 
Posen, showing that the irregularities in the temperatures at the 
latter place are appreciably greater than at Berlin. 

This index of secular variability in any monthly temperature 
would be more precisely fixed if we had a longer series of ob- 
servations, but it would not be very different from that thus 
found from 25 years. If, then, the probable variability of any 
one year is plus or minus 1°.89, what is the probable variability 
of the mean of 25 years? The laws of chance show that the pre- 
cision of an average increases, or the index of variability of the 
average diminishes, as the square root of the number of years in- 
volved in the average; therefore the reliability of our mean 0°.74 
for Berlin is one-fifth of 1°.89, or 0°.88 C., which number expresses 
the idea that it is an even chance (so far as these 25 years are con- 
cerned) that the average 0°.74 C. is correct within thirty-eight 
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hundredths of a degree. Of course, some constant source of error, 
such as an unnoticed mistake in the graduation of the thermome- 
ter, may have thrown this whole series into an error of many 
degrees; but setting aside such sources of error, we say that the 
discrepancies of the individual years put an intrinsic limit upon 
the precision with which the ideal mean temperature can be de- 
termined. The figure 0°.38 is the index of this precision. If the 
annual discrepancies had been smaller, this index would have 


been smaller. The actual value of the mean temperature might 
have remained the same, but the agreement of the observations 
among themselves and our confidence in the result would have 
been greater. In all refined measurements this index is called the 
probable error of the average, which expression is meant to imply 


only that the probability of the observer's committing such an 
error is one-half; but in meteorology this number is a limit im- 
posed by the variability of nature, independent of the accuracy 
of our measures, and we will call it the index to the probable 
variability of the average. 

The reader will understand, therefore, that 25 years’ observa- 
tions at one of the above stations give a mean February tempera- 
ture such that if the series were continued with the same ther- 
mometers in the same place for another period of 25 years, it 
would be an even chance that the mean of the first series would 
agree with the mean of the second within plus or minus 0°.38, 
0°.39, or 0°.41 respectively. If such a series could be maintained 
for 100 years, the resulting mean temperature would have a prob- 
able variability of plus or minus 0°.19, or one-half of that for the 
25-year series, and one-tenth of that for one year, the number 
diminishing inversely as the square root of the number of years; 
consequently, for the three stations above given, it would require 
a series of 400 years to obtain a mean February temperature that 
should be affected only one-tenth of a degree by the variability 
of temperatures during successive years. 

This long explanation will suffice to emphasize the point we 
wish to make, namely, that even if the mean temperature for 25 
years should differ from that for the succeeding 25 years, or 
even should the differences for four such successive periods move 
steadily in one direction, this would not imply any change, per- 
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manent or otherwise, in the climate of a place, unless the four 
successive means should differ by quantities that appreciably ex- 
ceed their indices of variability. Thus, suppose for Berlin we 
could have at our disposal a similar series of observations for 100 
years free from instrumental and local peculiarities, and giving 
the following results: First quarter-century, mean temperature 
for February, + 0°.60; second, + 0°.80; third, + 0°.95; fourth, 
+ 1°.20. The index 0°.88 shows that it is an even chance that the 
true mean temperature, as deduced from the first quarter, may 
have been between + 0°.22 and + 0°.98; but that, as deduced from 
the last quarter, it may have been between + 0°.82 and + 1°.58; 
so that the four quarterly values are consistent with a uniform 
temperature of + 0°.89 for the whole century, with an even chance 
that it is anywhere between + 0°.70 and + 1°.08. 

The above will prepare the reader for the rather startling con- 
clusion that, what with changes due to instruments and their ex- 
posures, superadded to this irregular variability in temperatures, 
the indices of variability for all the temperature records known 
to meteorology are so large and the constant errors are so insidi- 
ous, that there is scarcely a single station with respect to which 
we have data competent to decide the question as to whether the 
mean temperature of any month may have changed 0°.2 centi- 
grade or 0°.5 Fahrenheit during the past century. Even 111 
years of observations at Philadelphia give a mean variability of 
4°.2 Fahrenheit for February and 2°.9 for July. 

It will be seen, therefore, that any satisfactory discussion of 
the question whether our climate has changed or not is rendered 
difficult, not by the crudeness or errors of our observations, but 
by the intrinsic variability of the climate itself, which is such 


that we can hardly determine what the climate is, as preliminary 
to the question whether or not it has changed. Experience shows 
plainly enough*that in the course of a century there will be many 
cold years and many warm years; we may even have several 


successive warm years followed by several cold years, so that 
temporary changes are always going on; but permanent changes 
or permanent periodicities are not so evident, if by permanent we 
mean lasting for more than three or four years, or repeating for 
several periods. 
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{f, then, temperature observations offer little hope of demon- 
strating a permanence or a change in climate, possibly some other 
climatic elements may be appealed to; and of all these the im- 
portant one of rainfall is the most natural to look to. Our records 
of rainfall are in general sufficiently long continued and numer- 
ous and careful to justify their close examination. But the 
first glance shows that the irregularities in the distribution of 
rainfall for the same month in successive years are far greater even 
than the irregularities in temperature, so that the index of varia- 
bility becomes correspondingly large, and disappointment awaits 
those who would demonstrate climatic changes therefrom. This 
may be illustrated by the following series of observations of rain- 
fall made by W. Dawson, at Spiceland, Indiana. This series is one 
of the very few in this country in which one observer has done the 
work according to a uniform plan for many years at one station. 


| 


fotal Rain | Total Rain 
Year. | Snowfall. and Meited| Departures. Year. | Snowfall.|and Melted| Departures. 
Snow. Snow. 


Inches. Inches. Inches. 
5.5 1872 31. | 23.6 —15. 
9 1873 57. 45.2 + §. 
6 1874 30. | 89.6 + 0. 
4 1875 32. ; 43.9 + 4, 
9 1876 42. 49.9 10.! 
9 1877 14. | $6.1 — 3. 
ei 1878 40. | $4.8 —4 
.O || 1879 25. 35.7 -- 
2 
6 
6 
8 


Inches. Inches. Inches. 
23.5 33.9, 5 
22.5 40.3 
41. 5.0 
34. 1, 87.0 
34. ‘ 
20. 
24. 
64. 
28. 
| 49, j 
| 36. 30.8 | 
20. 


TOW De 


DIOS Y 


2 3 
1880 83. | 44,2 + 4 
1881 38. 43.0 ae 


l++14+4+/114++4+1 





—_ 
_ 


‘ | Average! 34.1 39.4 6.4 
| | 


The average precipitation for these 22 years is 39.4 inches; 


but we may consider that nature, in her unsteady efforts to main- 
tain an average uniformity, has varied from year to year through 
a range of from 23 to 58 inches, and it is possible for us to tell 
what average she was aiming at only within the limits indicated 
by the index of variability of this series. The mean variability, 
6.4, is given at the bottom of the fourth column, whence the 
probable variability is 5.47 for any year, and the variability of 
‘the average of the series of 22 years is 1.17; or, in other words, 
there is an even chance that the intended or normal average is 
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somewhere between 38.2 and 40.6 inches. The measures at Spice- 
land may be somewhat affected by changes in local circumstances, 
the most important of which are the exposure of the gauge and 
the methods of observation of snowfall; but this series is a fair 
example of the difficulty of determining that normal rainfall which 
is called a characteristic of the climate. 

Not to weary the reader with too many numerical examples 


of what has long been recognized among the statisticians, I will 
quote only the interesting series of measures, 1837-83, at Fort 
Leavenworth, lately corrected and published by Curtis. For this 
series I have computed the mean annual precipitation to be 32.48 
inches; the mean variability for any one year, 7.08; the probable 
variability for one year, 6.02; the probable variability for the 
mean of 9 years, 2.01; of 46 years, 0.89; and of 100 years, 0.60. 
The intrinsic variability of the rainfall at Leavenworth is there- 
fore somewhat greater than at Spiceland. 

If the question of a change in climate depends upon deter- 
mining whether the rainfall has changed in its total amount by 
2 or 83 inches between two given epochs, then we must of course 
have the means of determining what the rainfall is at those 
epochs with an accuracy sufficient to perceive a change of 2 
inches. Now both the above series show groups of years during 
which the rainfall was less than during other groups, and in so 
far justifies us in saying that there were temporary changes in 
the weather for the respective years, but by no means authorizes 
the idea of any permanent change in the climate. 

The discovery of a genuine change in the climate (e. g., as 
regards rainfall) can be established only by showing that the 
normal rainfall at two distant epochs differs by an amount greater 
than the square root of the sum of the squares of the two indices 
of precision at those epochs. Thus, if a century of observations 
at Spiceland a thousand years ago had given the average annual 
rainfall 39.0 inches, with a probable variability of plus or minus 
0.7 as compared with the present century, for which we have the 
average 39.4 inches plus or minus 0.55, one would conclude that 
the apparent increase of 0.4 has itself an index of variability of 
plus or minus 0.9,* and is therefore an illusion. Every effort 


* 7, e., the square root of the sum of the squares of 0.7 and 0.55. 
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that I know of to establish the fact of a change in the climate by 
means of instrumental observations has been thus baffled by this 
want of reliability in the normal values for distant epochs. This 
is true not only of temperature and rainfall, but of other records, 
such as the dates of early and late frosts, the freezing of rivers, 
the dates of cold winters and hot summers, the opening of naviga- 
tion, and the temperature of the earth. So great has this difficulty 
been found to be, that recourse has been had to the periodic 
phenomena of animal and vegetable life, such as the dates of the 
flights of birds, the budding, blossoming, and ripening of plants, 
the productiveness of the vine, wheat, and other crops. But the 
study of each and all of these phenomena has failed to establish 


that there has been any sensible change in the climate at any 


point of the earth’s surface during the past 2000 years. 

It will be seen that rational climatology gives no basis for the 
much-talked-of influence upon the climate of a country produced 
by the growth or destruction of forests, the building of railroads 
or telegraphs, and the cultivation of crops over a wide extent of 
prairie. Any opinion as to the meteorological effects of man’s 
activity must be based either upon the records of observations or 
on @ priori theoretical reasoning. Now, the records of experience 
are exceedingly diverse in various parts of the world, and lead to 
no uniform conclusion. If the inhabitants of Chaldea have disap- 
peared and the blooming wilderness has become a desert, we must 
not too hastily assume that it would have remained a blooming 
garden unless the climate had changed. Egypt and Arizona also 
present deserts where formerly were many inhabitants and bloom- 
ing gardens. The fact is that the vegetation may in each of 
these three cases have been due to skillful irrigation at times of 
high water, and not to any more abundant rains or moister at- 
mosphere. 

Now, the drying up of such great bodies of water as formerly 
existed in the Salt Lake basin, the Dead Sea, the Caspian Sea; 
the demonstrated former existence of extensive glacial areas 
where now is productive land; the paleontological evidence of 
the former existence of animals and plants where they cannot 
now thrive, show clearly that great changes have taken place 
during geological ages perhaps 50,000 years distant; but no im- 
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portant climatic change has yet been demonstrated since human 
history began. It is very common to find that questions which 
interest many in every branch of science are still too difficult for 
us to answer satisfactorily, and it is not derogatory to the dignity 
of meteorology to acknowledge that the question of recent changes 
in climate must be relegated to the future. The fault is not that 
of the modern meteorologist, but of the ancient meteorologist, 
who, so far as we know, kept no exact records whatever of the 
temperature, rainfall, ete. There is, however, one natural phe- 
nomenon, the annual rise and fall of the river Nile, that was ob- 
served in ancient times as carefully as now; and if ever we are 
able to discover among Egyptian monuments any record of the 
hights of this river, we may be able, by comparing it with our 
modern records, to show whether or not an appreciable change 
in the relative rainfall and evaporation has taken place in central 
Africa and the Nile valley. So far as our present information 
goes, no considerable secular change in the floods of the Nile is 


indicated; on the other hand, the modern records show a fairly 


regular periodic variation—five or six years of high water fol- 
lowed by five or six years of low water—a fact that was, I think, 
also known to the ancient Egyptian priests, and may have been 
utilized by Joseph in his interpretation of Pharaoh’s dream. 

The true problem for the climatologist to settle during the 
present century is not whether the climate has lately changed, but 
what our present climate is, what its well-defined features are, and 
how they can be most clearly expressed in numbers. The problem 
for the meteorologist is the detailed explanation of those slow 
changes indicated by geology as having existed, and whose general 
cause I am persuaded is to be found simply in the progressive 
alteration of the distribution of mountains, table-lands, continents, 
and oceans on the earth’s surface. As to the modus operandi of 
the latter, I hope to speak quantitatively at some future time. 


CLEVELAND ABBE. 
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CAPITAL, $250,000. 





ASSETS, ABOUT, $750,000. 


THE FIDELITY and CASUALTY 60. 


214-216 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
This Convene, its Fidelity Department, issues Bonds of Suretyship for 


Employees of 


6 Se etc, 


In its Casua 
Insurance Policies. 


rporations and for Persons in positions of trust, such as 


y Department it issues Accident, Plate Glass, and Boiler 


The history of this Company for the last ten years gives assurance that it is care- 
fully and conservativeiy managed, and that it is especially liberal and prompt 
in the settlement of losses, 

The steady progress of the Company is indicated by the following table . 


GROSS ASSETS. 





RE-INSURANCE | 


YEAR, | CASH INCOME. RESERVE. LOSSES PAID. 
1881 $382,341 .'70 $186 302 .93 $92,243 . 80 $66,770.96 
1883 470,788 .23 384,561 .58 153,525.49 114,002.51 
1885 590,500.42 477,925.41 243,182.73 192,258.74 
1887 _ 642,221 32 oe 559, 659 16 — 300,843 . 04 | 232,293 .87 
AMOUNT OF LOSSES PAID TO DATE, $1,290,572.00. 
ITS DIRECTORS ARE: 
GEO. 8. COE, Pres. American Exchange Nat. Bank. J. D. VERMILYE, Pres. Merchants’ Nat. Bank. 
J. 8. T. STRANAHAN, Pres. Atlantic Dock Co. JOHN L. RIKER, of J. L. & D. 8. Riker. 
A. E. ORR, of David Dows & Co. J. G. McCULLOUGH, Pres. Panama Railway Co. 
G. G. WILLIAMS, Pres. Chemical National Bank. T. S. MOORE, of Moore & Wallace. 
J. ROGERS MAXWELL, Pres. C. R. R. of N. J. WM. M. RICHARDS, President. 
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B. HULL, Retired Merchant. 
A. HURLBUT, Pres. Commiss’ers of Emigration. 


ROBT. J. HILLAS, Sec’y. 





GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-President. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT, A NEW YEAR'S BLESSING, 


FOR FATHER, MOTHER, SISTER, BROTHER, AND FRIENDS, young or old. 


It will 


make their teeth as sound, polished, smooth, and white ; their gums as healthy, sweet, 


clean, and bright as nature intended them to be. 


benefit in place of the 
ing, the loose bristles 
It is an elegant toilet 
neater, cleaner, and 
the bristle brush. The 
Horn, or Celluloid han- 


structible, and costs 35 cents. One box of 18 Felt Polishers costs 25 cents. 


gists or mailed, 
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It will impart comfort and lasting 


irritation, the scratch- 
which they now endure. 
article, and is much 
more economical than 
holder with its Bone, 
dle is ere inde- 

At all drug- 


Dr. F. A. Cooxepa leading Boston dentist, writes: ‘After using it my teeth have a clean, smooth feeling 
that cannot be obtained with the bristle tooth brush.”’ 
Dr. E. W. KEi1oae, a prominent Hartford physician, writes: ‘‘Asabeautifier of the teeth itis unrivalled.’ 


HORSEY MFG CO, - - 





FINE WINES====5 
OLD WHISKIES. 
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PRINCE STREET AND BROADW 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF ores 


OFFICE: 573 BROADWAY. 


Downtown Saresroom: No. 1 Watt Street, Cor, BRoapway. 


ENTS IN AMERICA OF THE FAMOUS 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE KAISER WATER. 
** Refreshing, dietetic table water." Recommended by medical au- 
Europe and America. 


thorities in 





AY. 


UTICA, N. Y. | 
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Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one «ert 3 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 





Used by the United States Government. \ = Like all our chocolates, 1s pre- 
Endorsed by the heads of the Great Univer- }, Pared with the greatest care, and 
| sities and Public Food Analysts, as the | | AYR) Consists of @ superior quality of 
| Strongest, Purest and most Healthful. Dr. A) ocag the Lig gang a _ 
Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not con- j prin, or onan Gi ye in the 
tain Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s | tionery, it is a delicious article 
| Delicious Flavoring Extracts, Vanilla, is highly recommended by 
| Lemon, Orange, Almond, Rose, etc., do not 1} pm tourists. 
| contain Poisonous Oils or Chemicals. 


) PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 
New York. Chicago. St. Louis. V. BAKER & C0, Dorchester, Mass. 
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AL "Pow 
RO POWDER 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Light Sweet Wholesome Bread 


Delicious Pastry 
REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 


As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 
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“T have tested the Royal Baking Powder and find it composed of pure and whole- 
some ingredients, It is a cream of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and does not | 
contain either alum or phosphates, or other injurious substances. E.G. Love, Ph.D.” | 


“The Royal Baking Powder is the purest and most reliable baking powder offered 
} to the public. H. A. Mort, Ph. D.” 
“The Royal Baking Powder is purest in lity and highest in strength of any bak- 
ing powder of which I have knowledge. r “9 > Ws. McMvurrrem, Ph. D,” 
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